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Ss z sas Ba End 
‘and Back Again: 


Luxurious Traveling 


Is greatly enhanced by the comfortable feeling of assurance that with 
you travels a trusted 


rz 


AN'N3d NIVINDOJ (vic!) S NVIALN31VA 


which, at all times, is ready for immediate use and accurate and clean 


service. Do not depend upon the writing materials you will find during 
your travels. 


It makes it a pleasure, at any moment, to 
communicate a few lines with home, thus 
keeping in touch with the loved ones. 


It is the world's standard writing instrument that can be safely and 
confidently carried with you without any fear whatever of leakage, and 
will always write smoothly, evenly and continually whenever you want 
it to. The SPOON FEED guarantees the proper flow of ink to the point 
of the pen and the CLIP-CAP insures safety in carrying. 


Take with you also one of those neat and secure little travelers’ 
packages of Waterman’s Ideal Ink—especially designed and prepared 
to carry in trunk or hand bag. 


Beware of imitations. 


Insist upon the genuine. 


For Sale by the best dealers everywhere 


Prices $2.50 
sa ] 173 š and upwards. 
CLIP-CAP 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London nord 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP — PURE AS THE PINES. 
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SOOTHING—COOLING—REFRESHING—ANTISEPTIC, 


Homesteads 


AND HOW TO SECURE THEM 


From Collier's Weekly, February 1, 1908. s 
Wanted: An Opening 


“W BERE IS THIS PLACE? One who lives in an Eastern city 


writes this letter, one who is typical, surely, of many in whom 
adversity lately has caused serious thought about their lot in life: 


“Is there any section in these United States to which the many men who 
are being daily thrown out of employment in the cities may emigrate and begin life 
again—begin, this time, as their own masters, or in some way that will secure them 
against being thrown out again at the next panic? The class to which I refer is 
composed of unmarried young Americans of the intelligent, physically hardy and 
ambitious type seen so frequently during the good times in banks and offices —clerks, 
salesmen and the like, who have saved up from $500 to $1,000. 


“Obviously there are such places, and there are answers to this man 
more truthful and cheerful than to lament the passing of Government 
free homesteads in the West.” 


From a recent publication of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OPEN FOR ENTRY 


The opinion prevails to a. certain extent that the Government 
Homestead law has ceased to operate because so little agricultural land 
is now owned by the government. is opinion is erroneous, There 
yet remain millions of acres of good. farming land open for homestead 
entry, but until recently this land was useless for farming, owing to the 
great distance it was located from a railroad. So far as certain portions 
of South Dakota, North Dakota and eastern Montana are concerned 
this condition has changed. 

The Pacific Coast Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
opens to settlement thousands of acres of the best farming lands. Already 
enterprising American farmers are securing homesteads along this new 
line. Trains are already in operation on this new line as far as Harlow- 
ton, Mont., connecting there for Moore, Lewistown and other points 
in the Judith Basin, Montana. It is expected that trains will reach Butte 
in the summer of 1908, and Seattle and Tacoma by the spring of 1909. 


q "uw tip, 


Free Homesteads in the West have not yet Passed Away 


Fergus County, Montana, contains over 1,000,000 acres of farm land open for homestead entry. In Custer, Yellowstone and Rosebud Counties 


there are several million acres of government land open for entry. 
The land is excellent for general or mixed farming, and Uncle Sam 


In Butte County, South Dakota, are thousands of acres awaiting homesteaders. 


gives you a cordial invitation to go out and help yourself to a 160-acre 


farm. No drawing is necessary; first come, first served. When patented this land is worth from $10 to $18 per acre, and will constantly 


increase in value. 


The government fees do not exceed $42 for homesteading 160 acres. 


Since the time when the more adventurous of the early settlers struggled over the Allegheny mountains, there has never been a better 
opportunity for the ambitious young American than is now offered in the west by the building of this latest transcontinental railway—the Pacific 


Coast Extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


A pamphlet on “Government Homesteads and How to Secure Them” is free for the asking; also several other publications giving infor- 
mation about this new country, of interest to the workingman, farmer, orchardist, stockman, merchant, professional man and investor. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


` GEO. B. HAYNES, Immigration Agent, 95 Adams St., Chicago 
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is a beautiful cotton fabric which makes 
the daintiest possible, yet, a very service- 
able dress for mountain, country, Or sea- 
shore use, the delicate shades being most 
appropriate for this season of the year. 


$1.00 A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 
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Its crinkly surface 
(produced by our 
secret process) will 
not smooth out 
with wear; it can 
be continually 
washed without, 
injury; and it is 
unaffected by 
moisture. 
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Hall's Hair Renewer promptly stops 
ing hair because it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. 

Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes all 
dandruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 

A splendid dressing. Does not interfere 
with curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
your doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
advice. R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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In Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc., are 
assured if you pur- 
chase goods bear- 
ing this trade mark: 


“1847 š 
ROGERS BROS. 


There are other “Rogers” 
and various makes of sil- 
verware, whichare claimed 
to be “just as good,” but 
like all imitations they lack 
the beauty and wearing 
qualities identified with 
the original and genuine 


“ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Send for our new cata- 
logue “U-31” containing all 
the newest patterns. 
| y. \ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
O ANA Meriden, Conn. 
| x aS (International Silver Co., 
Successor ) 


is sold for about 20 
cents-a yard, by 
all best retailers. 
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“—You’d never think I STAINED my hair, after I use Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnnt-Jnice Hair Stain. Every single hair will be evenly 
stained from tip to root. I apply it in a few minutes every month 
with a comb, The stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 
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will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic 


Supply Co., 524 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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About Books 


The following is a descriptive list of recently pub- 
lished novels now most popular throughout the coun- 
wy:. 


THE LURE OF THE MASK 


By Harold MacGrath, author of “The Man on the 
Box” and “Half of a Rogue.” Tilustrated by 
Harrison Fisher and Karl Anderson. 

A rich young New Yorker hears from his window 
a woman singing divinely out of a night of mist and 
fog. He does not see her but he is destined to 
meet her later in mask and under most mysterious 
circumstances. Then the story shifts to Italy, with 
the shifting fortunes of an American comic opera 
company. You can imagine the fun! Even more 
than Mr. MacGrath’s previous books, “The Lure 
of the Mask’’ possesses piquancy of situation and 
wit of dialogue. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


By Winston Churchill, author of “Richard Car- 
vel,” “‘Coniston,’’ ete. Ilustrated by A. I. Kel- 
ler and the Kinneys. 

Mr. Churchill’s new book is planned on a gen- 
erous scale, involves many characters, and deals 
with contemporary life. Like “Coniston,” it has a 
background of political intrigue, but Mr. Hum- 
phrey Crewe is a politician of a later day and a 
wider range of influence than Jethro Bass. The 
Macmillan Company. 


THE LADY OF THE MOUNT 


By Frederic S. Isham, author of “Under the 
Rose.” Illustrated by Lester Ralph. 

The romantic story of the Black Seigneur, who 
held such power over the peasants along the 
coast of France in the days of the Revolution, 
of his love for the Governor's daughter, and how 
he wooed and won her. It is a stirring tale of 
great charm and grace in telling. The New 
Haven Journal calls it “a charming story from 
beginning to end, proceeding with increasing inter- 


est and rising to a grand climax.” The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


THE AVENGER 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of ““The Great 
Secret,” ete. Fully illustrated. 

In “The Avenger” Mr. Oppenheim has exercised 
the powers of his fertile imagination, and with 
great skill has unraveled an intricate tangle of 
political intrigue and private revenges, the result 

; being a novel of absorbing dramatic interest. Lit- 


tle, Brown & Co. 


THE COAST OF CHANCE 


By Esther and Lucia Chamberlain, authors of 
“Miss Essington.’’ Illustrated by Clarence F. Un- 
derwood. 

A sapphire ring, the luck of the English house 
of Crew, has been stolen while on private ex- 
hibition in San Francisco. It then comes into the 
possession of a weaithy society girl. In spite of 


l; herself, and in spite of her fiance, she falls in 
jove with the man whom she knows to be the 
thief—Robert Kerr, a character among the most 


striking in fiction. It is an intensely interesting 
novel of the big, red game of life, played to the 
ultimate limit with masculine bravado and feminine 
finesse. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


! THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author of Graustark, 
etc. Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher. 
| While he is taking the place of one woman's 
| husband, the hero, who is really a bachelor, falls 
I desperately in love with another woman—a situa- 
I tion as amusing for the reader as it is desperate 
for the hero. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE CITY OF DELIGHT 


A love drama of the seige and fall of Jerusalem. 
By Elizabeth Miller, author of “The Yoke” and 
“Saul of Tarsus.” Illustrated by F. X. Leyen- 
decker. 

To make a love story of the first Christian 
century more vivid, more human and more in- 
tense than the romances of to-day—that is the 
feat Elizabeth Miller has accomplished in “The 
City of Delight.” A little group of vital men and 
women stand out in splendid relief against the 
magnificent spectacle of Jerusalem’s fall. Mobs and 
legionaries, fanatics and slaves, Roman, Greek and 
Jew, emperor and clown, leap into being in the 
flashes of a great imagination. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


THE BARRIER 


By Rex Beach, author of “The Spoilers,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 

A story of Alaska, somewhat on the order of 
“The Spoilers,” strong and virile. Love and mys- 
tery are in the air all the way through. Harper 
& Brothers. 


ROSALIND AT RED GATE 


By Meredith Nicholson, author of ‘‘The House of 
a Thousand Candles.” Iilustrated by A. I 
Keller. 

The scenes of this true Nicholsonian romance 
are laid in the neighborhood of the famous house 
of a Thousand Candles. Once again, strange craft 
cruise Lake Annadale, dark villains watch their 
chance for a knife-thrust in the dark—once again 
heroes are bold and maids are fair, and the 
happiness of love crowns all. “AN the old charm, 
all the old romance of “The House of a Thousand 
Candles’ are here,” says The Cleveland Leader. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


THE PRIMADONNA 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ 
etc. With frontispiece. 

Mr. Crawford is at his best in this sequel to 
“Fair Margaret.” The adventures of the girl with 
the wonderful voice become more and more excit- 
ing. One of the most dramatic incidents occurs at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


THE CHAPERON 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, author of ‘‘The 
Lightning Conductor,” etc. Illustrated by Karl An- 
derson. 

The automobile romancers here turn to glorify 
the romantic possibilities of the motor-boat. The 
scene is laid in Holland. There is love a-plenty, 
and fun, and adventure, and excellent description 
by the way. The McClure Company. 


THE STUFF OF A MAN 


By Katherine Evans Blake, author of ‘Hearts’ 
Haven.” Frontispiece in colors by Will Grefe. 
A drama of the corn lands of southern Indiana 
in the “Pocket” region bounded by the Ohio. 
The story has the charm of leisurely atmosphere, 
of love old-fashioned in its quality, of gossipy 
humor. and with these qualities is combined a 
splendid and most impressive handling of a great 
problem. “It is not often,” says The Chicago 


readable, so comprehensive, so true.” The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Record-Herald, “that a novel proves so telling. so 


-a 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX 
and HALF A ROGUE 


The Lure of 
the Mask 


A NEW long novel by Harold MacGrath—every line of 
it MacGrathian—his unsurpassed humor, his inscruta- 
ble invention, his racy dialogue! All radiant with the genius 
that made THE MAN ON THE BOX and HALF A 
ROGUE leaders. 

The story opens in New York, and then with a stranded 
Comic Opera Company to Italy and Monte Carlo. You 
can imagine the fun. 
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By ELIZABETH MILLER By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of THE STROLLERS and 
UNDER THE ROSE 


The Lady of 
the Mount 


“A romance in which there are no dull pages.’’— 
Boston Globe. “*“ “The Lady of the Mount’ is splendidly 
told and is sure to take high rank.” —Detroit News. “A 
brilliant, spirited story.’’"—Buffalo Express. “‘A charming 
story from beginning toend.’’—New Haven Journal. Ad- 
mirably told and beautifully illustrated.''—San Francisco 


s. 


Chronicle. ‘‘Bubbles over with thrilling adventures. ”'— 
Albany Journal. 


Author of SAUL OF TARSUS aad 
THE YOKE 


The City 
of Delight 


66 ie Tie CITY OF DELIGHT" has life and strength, 

and is illumined with the colors of the glorious 
East. It is a novel that in uninterrupted interest will hold 
its own with any piece of this year’s fiction, and, more than 
that, will give the reader definite pictures to take with him 
from the reading, and pleasant memories, two things which 


in the end count highest in the estimation of a book.’’— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


Six Pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER Pictures by LESTER RALPH 


$1.50, Postpaid 


$1.50, Postpaid 


By KATHERINE EVANS BLAKE By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of THE PORT OF MISSING MEN and THE 
HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES 


Rosalind at 
Red Gate 


“ ‘Rosalind at Red Gate’ is a most captivating tale.’’— 
Boston Journal. ‘“The best work the author of “The House 
of a Thousand Candles’ has yet produced.’’---Indianapolis 
News. “All the old charm, the old romance of “The House 
of a Thousand Candles.’ ’’---Cleveland Leader. ‘‘A vigor- 
ous, stirring tale.’’---Chicago Record-Herald. 


Author of HEARTS’ HAVEN 


The Stuff 
of a Man 


“Strong and unique.''—Pittsburg Press. “A delicious 
story, splendidly written, and carrying its charm unbroken, 
—Detroit News. “The love theme is very prettily han- 
dled.’’—New York Globe, Told in a quaint, gossipy style 
in a pleasant vein of humor. 


Colored Frontispiece by WILL GREFE Pictures by A. I. KELLER * 


$1.50, Postpaid $1.50, Postpaid 


By ESTHER and LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
Authors of MRS. ESSINGTON 


The Coast of Chance 


“The Coast of Chance’ is a book of tense interest.’’— 
Indianapolis News. “‘It is a merry chase from the start.'`— 
The Philadelphia Record. ‘‘A most ingenious 
and thrilling story.” —The Washington Post. 
“A story with a real surprise, and real surprises 
are rare in this world.’’—The New York Globe. 


Pictures by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
$1.50, Postpaid 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


Che ROM 1 


@ MAGAZINE 


IN THE MATTER OF BELIEF 


HE FARMER had occasion, some time ago, to write the following 
I paragraph: ““There is nothing truer, or more wholesome or more 
far-reaching, or more educative than the creations of a sane and 
healthy imagination. The legend of Santa Claus is true for the reason 
that it connects the childish mind with the mysteries of religion, and is a 
long step in the direction of real belief.” Whereupon, a writer in the 
Times, of Calhoun, Ga., makes this remark: “The first sentence in the 
above may be as true as the Gospel, but we consider the last sentence 
very poor theology.” ' 

Well, it is not theology at all, and theretore, the poorer theology it is, 
the better it is; for the Farmer doesn't run with the theologians, nor is he 
inclined to split hairs with those who consider themselves theologians. 
Religion has been given its scientific side, of course, by those who make a 
complete and an exhaustive study of divinity, and, no doubt, it is very 
interesting to those who are versed in it, and who know how to fire off 
the guns of rhetoric and logic. He has heard these guns many and many 
a time, and smelt their smoke, but, up to the present day, they have done 
him no harm. When a youngster is allowed to shoot a pocketful of blank 
cartridges, he imagines that he is doing great execution in the world, and 
he never knows until he wakes the next morning that things are pretty 
much as they were. The side of the house may be blackened, but the house 
itself is intact. What if it should happen that he is a theologian in embryo, 
without at all appreciating the importance of his position? He has filled the 
air with smoke and noise, but when all is over no one is a whit the worse. 


= 

Ç asal theology is one of the necessary results of a belief in things 

divine, the Farmer is not prepared to deny. It is no doubt a beau- 
tiful and an interesting study; in the nature of things, it must be; but 
the Farmer does not find it necessary so far as his own belief is concerned. 
He needs no argumentative props to assure him of the truth of the 
Christian religion; but if he had started out to be a preacher, he would 
perhaps find such things necessary, though he is not entirely sure of that. 
The legend of Santa Claus is based on the fact that, on Christmas day, 
a good Christian went about making presents to little children, especially 
to the poor children. This legend is not only true because it is a fact, but 
because it brings home to the minds of children the necessity of believing 
in the supernatural—and the claims of religion are all supernatural. 

It would be the business of a theologian to show why this is neces- 
sarily true, and to make such comments as occurred to a mind versed in 
the science and history of religion. The Farmer, being no theologian, is 
content to make the statement and allow it to stand for what it is worth. 
He is perfectly willing that his interested contemporaries should worry 
over its vagueness and its haziness, but he is sorry if the new fashions of 
thinking and believing shall come between them and a clear understand- 
ing of what he meant. We may have new fashions in literature, especially 
in fiction, as Mr. Henry M. Alden has so acutely pointed out, and we 
may have new beliefs growing out of new knowledge; but for two thousand 
years there has been nothing essentially new about the Christian religion. 
What it was then—that is what it is now. Many men of many minds, 
especially theologians, have tried to twist it about to suit varying fashions 
of belief; materialists have pooh-poohed its reality; scientists, so-called, 
have vainly sought for proofs that it is a fable; and the higher critics 
for more than fifty years have run a terrible race with one another to 
show that the Bible is made up of popular myths. The Gospels them- 
selves were written by any hand save the ones to which they are credited. 

So say the scientific theologians and the advocates of what is called 
the higher criticism, and they have been saying it so long and with such 
emphasis that many weak-minded people—those who cannot sleep com- 
fortably at night unless Doubt is in bed with them—have come to the 
conclusion that the higher critics know what they are talking about. As 
a result, many of the younger generation of men and women, who have 
arrived at the point where they imagine they can think for themselves, 
are looking darkly and dubiously on the ancient forms of belief. They 
are moving to and fro in a busy and progressive age; they are elbowing 
their way through the world with people who are infected with doubt 
that is deeper than any form of ignorance, and who have come to believe 
that such a state of mind belongs to the natural order of things. Under 
such conditions, it is not at all surprising that the infection has reached 
the pulpit. There are hundreds of preachers to-day, of the 
younger generation, who are frankly doubtful of the truths 
that they speak to their congregations. What they say 
may or may not be true; they are unable to make up their 
own minds in regard to the matter; and they feel that 
their duty is done if they preach a perfunctory ser- 


~ 


mon under which the mempers of tneir congregations can sleep comfort- 


ably. Now, this sort of thing may be in the domain of theology—may be - 


a definite part of its curriculum—but certainly it has little to do with 
religion, the religion of which the Savior was the founder. Much of 
the trouble, the Farmer fears, is due to the false notions which society 
imparts to those who are in its charmed circle, or who hover about on 
the outside ready to flit through an accidental gap in the fence. We 
are too refined to exhibit the emotions which our ancestors were not 
ashamed of; such things are too coarse and crude, and they must be 
reserved for a particularly exciting game of bridge, where the stakes are 
high, or where the prize is worth playing and screaming for. 


aA 


OT so very long ago, a young preacher, who had won honors at a 

theological seminary, announced that he could no longer subscribe 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation. It failed to measure up to the logic of 
the theology he had been studying, and the announcement was only 
another way of stating that he would rather sacrifice the Christian religion 
than do violence to logic and reason. He had another motive, too; he 
imagined that his announcement would create a great sensation, and result 
in a diseussion in which he would shine with great brilliancy. The event 
failed to justify the hope. His announcement fell flat, and the world 
passed on its way, unconscious that an ambitious young fellow had gone 
to wreck in his own pulpit. If each individual, from the humblest to the 
most important, could seize and digest the fact that his belief or unbelief 
has no effect on truth as it is, we should have a much modester population 
than that with which we are confronted. It is the individual and not the 
truth that is affected; his belief or unbelief is important only to himself. 
He may inoculate others, as the cow-tick carries the cattle fever, but the 
truth itself will remain whole and unimpaired. 

The young preacher to whom reference has been made—the Farmer 
has forgotten his name—is either the victim of scientific theology, or of 
the advocates of the higher criticism, and it is to be supposed that his 
conscience justifies him. If so, there is nothing more to be said in regard 
to his attitude. No doubt there are hundreds of other preachers, both 
young and old, who agree heartily with those who are trying to cast 
doubt on the Bible; the Farmer has heard as much from those who are 
in a_position to know; but they are not as outspoken as the young man 
who declared that he could not believe in the Incarnation, thereby declar- 
ing that the whole scheme of salvation is in a measure repugnant to his 
mind. When we come to consider the Incarnation with any degree of 
seriousness, we at once find ourselves in a region where neither reason 
nor logic avails. Not all the learning of all the schools can even be 
measurably helpful. Each individual soul must consider the matter for 
itself, and it must abolish all consideration of physical and material 
phenomena. It must use its own spiritual logic and reason in considering 
the matter, and must realize that it is in the presence of the greatest mys- 
tery, the greatest miracle, the world has ever had any experience of. 


Theology avails nothing here; it is a human invention, and has for its . 


basis the inquisitiveness of man with respect to history and tradition, and 


the active curiosity that has been aroused by the development of the, 


Christian religion. We may know why the Incarnation is true, but we 
shall never know how it is true until the curtain that is drawn between 
the Here and the Hereafter has been rolled away. We shall have to take 
the words of witnesses to the fact, and we shall have to depend on our 
own spiritual insight to confirm them. 


ka 


HE FARMER has said that reason is impotent here, but he was 
speaking of the reason that coldly applies itself to human affairs; 
he was speaking of the reason that is polished up in the schools, and fitted 
for the needs of speculative philosophy and science; but there is a form 
of human reason which is neither of the schools nor the academies, 


which finds nothing difficult in the Christian religion—nothing doubtful, 


and nothing that cannot find an explanation in the mercy of the Creator 
and the desperate needs of the human race. But to apply this form of 
reason requires an attitude somewhat different from that which has 
become such a marked feature of the men and women of our time—the 
attitude that speaks of greed and cunning, and the overween- 
ing desire of display. We must become as little children, and 
who does not desire in his heart of hearts to imitate the 
fresh innocence of the youngsters who come and go before 

our eyes, and who contribute in such large measure 

to the satisfaction which we have in life? The 
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Farmer knows that He who created life, which is the 
greatest mystery of all, is fully equal to the production of 
all other mysteries and miracles. Theology is of 

the smallest help toward belief in such matters, and 
the Farmer is glad indeed that he doesn’t have to employ it, even as a 
crutch. If it is credulity that makes his belief as certain to him as real 
knowledge, he is glad that his mind has the necessary flexibility to be 
credulous. To be frank, he had no idea that a sentence in a short news- 
paper paragraph would lead him to take the floor and keep it for such 
a length of time, to the exclusion of other views that might be more 
interesting to the new generation, which is all the time on the lookout 
for new pleasures and fresh sensations. Moreover, the Farmer might 
have left it to the pulpit to make out the argument and complete it; but 
he has come to discover that the pulpit is no broader than the men that 
fill it—and some of them are wonderfully narrow-chested. In short, 
the pulpit takes it for granted that all who sit or sleep under its auspices 
are either believers or in the way of belief; and it often comes to pass 
that the preachers talk about any and everything except the simple scheme 
of salvation. A little to the north and east of us, the preacher has nar- 
rowed his vocation until he is now nothing more than a moralist. 

This is something, to be sure, but not much. Morality is not religion, 
however desirable it may be in and of itself. Many men are temperate 
and virtuous as the result of physical or temperamental weakness, and not 
as the result of rigid self-denial. The man whose stomach is so arranged 
that he cannot take alcoholic liquors in any form is fortunate indeed, but 
the Farmer would not point to him as an example of teetotal- 
ism. He is the victim of an unhealthy stomach, and not even a 
theologian would say that a weak stomach is a form of vir- 
tue. On the other hand, sad to say, many men whose pri- 
vate lives are all that they should be, have no hesita- 
tion in overreaching their fellow-men when it comes to 


HE long stretches of blue- 
grass pasture rolled back 
swiftly on either side as 
Trent’s motor sped along in 
the afterglow of the Ken- 

tucky sunset. There, where 

the hills rounded into the curve 
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all your life, and Charlotte Gering who wouldn't 


a matter of business. Of late years this tendency, which 
is as vicious as thievery, has become an art, and, as the 
result of its wholesale practice, we have the immense 
fortunes, and the appalling condition of affairs that 
is causing such a tremendous stir among the professional politicians. 
F. | 
HE attitude of one huge company towards its competitors constitutes 
the most complete display of this particular form of business 
knavery that has ever been known, if we take the word of those who have 
investigated the matter. The exposure so stirred the public mind that 
one of the representatives of the company was compelled to come to its 
defence. His excuse was that business, when there is competition, is in 
the nature of a struggle; that is as far as he will go, and he seems to 
think that such a statement is sufficient to dispose of the charges that have 
been made against his company. As a matter of fact, it is neither an 
answer nor an explanation. There is always a struggle where there is 
business competition, but it need not be an unfair or an underhanded 
struggle; the elements of burglary or robbery need not enter into it. į 
All the business transactions that the world has ever witnessed cannot 
succeed in destroying the potency of the golden rule; by that all men will , 
be measured, and the greater their greed the greater their punishment. 
Let it not be supposed by those who imagine that they are unfortu- 
nate, that the colossal fortunes heaped up by modern business methods 
will add to the happiness of those who have allowed greed to have its 
way. All the gold in the world will not buy an ounce of contentment; its 
purchasing power ceases where happiness is concerned. These 
statements are platitudes, of course, but it is well, once in a 
while, to shake a live and wiggling platitude in the 
face of the public, if only to reassure some of the 
hopeless ones that God is in His world, and that 
all is well. 


THE RUNNING OF THE SIOUX 


By CURRAN R. GREENLEY latest rules approved on the 


Eastern courses. Charlotte Ger- 
ing came down the terrace with 
Sir William in her train, and he 
seized the opportunity to get 
away to the stables under cover 
of their chattering—“Confound it all! The only 


of the river, it swept sharply be- 
neath the cliff and 
around into the open 
again in the long 
bend. The shrill honk- 
honk of the machine 
woke up the evening 
silences to reverberat- 
ing screeches, and as 
Trent rounded the 
curve, he had a flash- 
light impression of 
barred gold and red. 
Even as his hand 
jerked the lever, the 
great bay reared upon 
his haunches, lashing 
out with hoofs and 
teeth in a frenzy of 
| terror, but the girlish 
form clung, erect in the saddle, the small gauntleted 
hands gripping the rein. 

'The machine came to a standstill, but the bay was 
not to be quieted. Trent would have gone to her 
assistance, but she motioned him away, and he stood, 
while the struggle for supremacy waged uncertainly, 
ending in a dash at the five-barred gate leading into 
the pasture. Up and over it, and a furlong reach 
down the meadow; and the bay was weakening. Back 
and over into the road again, and the victory lay 
with the rider. Trent stepped forward, but the low 
voice halted him, “Thank you, we shall do very 
well now. We have held the road too long, as it 
is,” and she was gone, into the twilight’s afterglow. 

He turned into the gates of Craggy Holt in no 
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.good humor with himself. He had acted stupidly 


throughout, but the girl was superb. How that 
brute had battled for the bit, and the brute, too, 
was magnificent. Grannis had shown wisdom in the 
selection of this particular slice of the world as 
his future abode. 

Mrs. Dick Grannis settled herself cosily into the 
hammock, opposite the lounging chair occupied by 
Trent. She wanted to hear him rattle off the latest 
news of the clubs; what her world back there in the 
Fast had been doing at their accustomed haunts; 
but Trent proved disappointing, answering abstract- 
edly with none of the racy comment that usually 
added the savor of the salt. Mrs. Dick sat up, 
“What bogey-man got aboard of your car on the way 
down, Ellerslie Trent? Yow re half asleep and haven't 
answered a single question that I have asked.” 

“It was not a bogey-man, it was a girl,” said Trent. - 

Mrs. Dick stared at him—“A girl! What girl? 
There are no girls but Norah Carter, whom you have 
snubbed already; Blanche Cary whom you've known 


notice you since Sir William sailed across and into 
her orbit.” 

“None of them, fair lady. Pd swear this one is 
the native article, at least she sits a horse like a 
product of the Bluegrass. She was riding a big 
blood bay and he didn’t like the car and took up 
the whole road, a five-barred gate and a half-mile of 
the pasture beyond to emphasize his disapproval; but 
she held him down to it and ordered me off the 
earth when I would have gone to the rescue.” 

“Oh!!! Mrs. Dick’s tone was comprehensive. 
“That Nancy Gray!” 

“Do you know her?” Trent was awake now. 

“Know her? You have not grasped the situation. 
We are hoi polloi out of the North. Miss Gray 
does not know that we exist.” 

“One of the old type of Kentucky aristocracy, eh? 
Wealthy?” 

“If a tumble-down ruin and a few hundred acres 
of land mortgaged to the hilt can be classed as 
wealth.” Mrs. Dick’s tone was injured, and Trent, 


remembering a certain county in South Carolina, - 


where “Trent of Greystones” was now a tradition, 
read volumes of history behind it. He knew that 
Grannis had intended doing the “Lord of the Manor” 
to the surrounding country when he purchased 
Craggy Holt, and the result needed not to be told 
to him. He led the conversation to a discussion of 
Mrs. Dick’s golf course, newly laid out and there- 
fore beyond expression in decent language, a fact that 
Trent blandly ignored as he went into detail of the 


TO-DAY 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN 


Though the murk past be blotted out, 
And the pale future robed in mist, 
To-day smiles o’er the rabbled rout, 
A virgin yet by time unkissed, 


To-day, to-day, I have to-day— 
Let spectral yesterdays abide, 

And ghostly morrows fade away, 
To-day sits blushing by my side! 


woman worth while, and my hostess in a rage at the 
bare mention of her.” Then the humor of the situ- 
ation struck him—Mrs. Dick Grannis, whose dic- 
tum was law in her set, calmly ignored and made to 
know her place by these county grandees. It would 
make rare telling. In the meantime, he meant to 
travel that road again. 

Chance favored him, clothed in the very malignance 
of demonry of which a motor is capable. Breakfast 
at Craggy Holt was served English fashion, There 
was no sign of Mrs. Dick at the unearthly hour 
at which Trent chose to wander into the breakfast 
room. He had it to himself long enough to snatch 
a cup of coffee; then he heard a step, and caught 
sight of Norah Carter at the turn of the stairs, and 
fled through the long window just in time to escape. 
Ten minutes later, he was outside the gates and 
speeding down the white highway. 

Already the heat shimmered over the blue-green 
of the far fields as he turned in the direction that 
the girl had taken the evening before. Past the 
cliffs, the pastures and far along between the young 
wheat fields; then beechen woods to the right, long 
cool vistas of barred sunlight wavering down to pools 
of dappled gold on the clean young grass.. A rock 
fence, somewhat dilapidated, and beyond, a great 
reach of paddock where staid matrons raised their 
heads to sniff the scent borne to them down the 
wind; and sheltered behind*them, long-legged, ungainly 
young things which shrank in mock salarm at the 
strange object that whizzed by. Another “turn in 

the road—there were some men at work in front of 

a big red brick house, tall and stately among its 

beeches; then it happened—a crash, blind, deafen- 

ing; a whirl of many colored lights and the world 

came down upon him and was not. * 


The white curtain flapped insistently in the breeze. 
Trent watched it, waving like a sentinel flag from 4 
great way off, then it got nearer, and he was con- 
scious of the four walls of a strange room, a tall 
four-poster bed and a long window where the roses 
climbed and beckoned. Some one was saying, 
“Father! Father! He is awake.” It was the full 
soft voice that he had heard soothing that plunging 
brute by the roadside. | 

The Colonel stepped through the window— 
“Coming through, is he? I thought he wouldn’t be 
long about it, though that was a nasty spill. Why 
can’t men stick to horseflesh?” E. 

Trent stirred faintly and opened his eyes, but the 
Colonel lifted a warning forefinger, “Now, my dear 
Sir, you must not attempt to talk. The fact is, you 
are badly hurt. A matter of a broken leg, the Doc- 
tor tells me. My men were cutting a drain for a 
new culvert, and you came tearing along in that 
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devil-wagon and were into it, wheels up, before they 
had time to shout. The next time you want to take 
a hurdle, I reckon you'll trust to horseflesh,” and 
the Colonel’s eyes twinkled. “It’s heresy, man, rank 
heresy for you to come hurling yourself along a Ken- 
tucky road, flaunting that steam cyclone in the face 
of the children of Ten Broeck and Longfellow,” and 
the Colonel’s laugh echoed pleasantly. 

From somewhere behind him, Trent heard a faint 
stir—“Father, you will excite him, and Doctor—” 

“Doctor be—bothered. I’m not talking, I’m just 
giving him a little sensible ad- 
vice—” Trent caught a glimpse of 
the bright hair as she vanished 
through the window with the 
Colonel. When next he opened his 
eyes, they rested upon a white- 
capped nurse, and he resigned 
himself, perforce, to the inevitable. 
Morning after morning, the Colo- 
nel bustled in, regardless of the 
nurse’s protest, and Trent looked 
forward to his cheery gossip of 
the farm world and the stables as 
the one break in the monotony of 
his days. 

The Colonel had conceived an in- 
stant liking for his guest, and as 
he sat beside him one morning, 
Trent caught a puzzled expression 
in the kindly gray eyes that 
searched his—eyes that had looked 
from beneath the rim of a girl’s 
riding cap that night on the road. 
“Trent? Are you in any way re- 
lated to the Trents of South Car- 
olina?” 

“Caringford Trent of Grey- 
stones, was my father,” said Trent. 

“I knew it! I’ve known you ever since I set eyes 
on you; yet I couldn't remember that Car’ Trent 
had a son. Boy, Fd ’a’ given a year out of my life 
for this meeting. Car’ Trent and I slept under the 
same blanket those nights in the Wilderness, when 
night was Hell and the days were gray doom. Why, 
boy, you're right next to Nancy, here and now. I'll 
start my Jake over to Craggy Holt for your traps. 
You don’t belong with that outfit. T'll—"” here the 
nurse descended upon him, and the Colonel went 
to tell Nancy. 

Trent thought of Mrs. Dick. He could picture 
her wrath at his defection. On the whole, Ke was 
very well satisfied with the results of his motor’s 
interference. The thing had been too palpable. 

But Nancy held aloof. Trent grumbled to him- 
self that she might have shown a trifle more interest. 
Each morning, Miss Elizabeth, the Colonel’s sister, 
brought -her knitting and sat beside him, chatting 
in dainty fashion of bygone things that were like a 
waft out of the past to Trent; a breath of rosemary 
and lavender drifting across the hurry-scurry of the 
day. To Nancy, he was “one of those Craggy Holt 
people” and certain little efforts upon the part of 
Mrs. Dick to patronize the girl, had rendered all 
that savored of Craggy Holt taboo in Nancy’s eyes. 

“I don’t care who his father was, he is one of 
that woman’s guests.” The words came to Trent 
across the rose-scented stillness with painful distinc- 
tiveness. There was no mistaking the low, full- 
throated tones, and the brief sentence gave him a 
clue to the situation. “Confound Dick Grannis! 
Why didn’t he teach Mrs. Dick that the world was 
not bounded by her landmarks?” Yet, after all, he 
owed the accident of meeting Nancy Gray to Mrs. 
Dick. He grew terribly impatient as each day he 
heard the conventional inquiry at the door—and 
nothing more. Evidently she would have none of 
him beyond the bare law of the salt. 

The Colonel went to Lexington, and Trent had 
resigned himself to a blank day, when a rustle in 
the doorway revealed Nancy, standing just within it, 
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_ flushing a little, but the cool gray eyes met his fairly 


as she laid a great cluster of roses beside his pillow. 
He had been promoted to the couch that morning, 
and was a little more like himself. Nancy settled 
down in the low chair beside him, launching forth 
on a tide of small happenings. Trent grasped the 
fact that she had recalled him from Limbo, and 
made the most of it. | 

She told him of the Colonel’s mission, to enter 
The Sioux for the Handicap, next in importance to 
the Derby itself. The Colonel had resisted the temp- 
tation to enter him as a two-year-old. He intended 
to score heavily when this scion of a great race should 
try for his laurels on the same track that his grand- 
sire had made famous the racing world over; and 
The Sioux justified his faith, so far as appearances 


_ went. From the tip of his velvet nose to the long 


silky tail, he was the perfection of breeding. A deep 
blood bay with the white star that had marked Old 
Diomed; the delicate limbs swelling into the mighty 
flanks, the powerful muscles weaving to and fro 
under the satin skin like a webwork of steel and just 
that devilish glint of white in the corner of his eye 
that the Colonel remembered in his prototype. | 
The Sioux obeyed one hand without question. 
Nancy and he were playfellows from the day that 


the tall shy schoolgirl had lured the shyer colt from 
the side of his dam to the caresses of her soft fin- 
gers. He tolerated one other thing, Jimsey, the 
ragged little negro that Nancy found, shivering and 
wretched, in an empty stall. Through the snowy 
Christmas morning, she brought him to the warm 


Nancy had The Sioux brought to the veranda 


kitchen, henceforth to be her particular henchman. 
Jimsey slept in the stall with The Sioux, the homage 
of his being divided between Nancy and the horse, 


-and The Sioux greeted the touch of the little black 


claw upon his bridle with a whinny of welcome; but 
heels and teeth for his grooms. It had. come to a 
saying around the stables that The Sioux could not 
be managed without Jimsey to soothe him. 

When Trent began to hobble around, Nancy had 
The Sioux brought to the veranda. Trent recog- 
nized him, plunging and rearing away from his 
groom, as the horse she had ridden that first evening. 
“Great Heavens! What is the Colonel thinking of 
to let you ride that brute? He’s a regular man-killer.” 

Nancy turned wide open eyes upon him. “Daddy 
has nothing to do with it. He is mine,’ and she 
leaned over and took the bridle, while The Sioux, 
all gentleness, nuzzled against her shoulder. 

Over her head the roses swung down their gar- 
lands. The morning sun woke the bright hair to 
living gold, flashing deep red along the shining coat 
of The Sioux, and out and over the whole green 
world of “The Beeches.” To-morrow he would leave 
it. He should have been gone days past, but he 
had been guilty of a bit of shamming and— The 
Colonel was riding up the avenue. 

“Going to-morrow? Not a bit of it, you stay right 
here and go up to town as my guest to see the great- 
est horse of his day come romping home with the 
bays. Who rides him? There’s the 
rub!” and the Colonel jerked his 
mustache angrily. “Stanford, the boy 
that was to have ridden him, has 
gone over to the Craggy Holt stable. 
I ought to have made my contract 
with him a month sooner; but as I 
had already engaged him verbally, 
I let it drift. Now Grannis has 
him, or his wife, which amounts to 
the same thing. I’ve secured Beck, 
but I don’t feel easy about it. That 
colt is so damned queer there’s no 
telling what notion will strike him. 
Beck hasn’t the experience of Stan- 
ford. That sorrel that Mrs. Grannis 
has entered for the Handicap is 
no plug, I can tell you. Boy—” the 
Colonel lowered his voice as he 
paused beside Trent—‘“there’s more 
than a mere purse staked on this 
race. I’m a ruined man if that colt 
fails me. . I reckon Jimsey will 
have to go along to keep the colt 
straight. If the lad were a little 
older, T'd rather trust The Sioux 
to him than to Beck.” 


Down in the paddock, the sad- 
dling bell had ceased its clamor. 
The Sioux was looking perfectly fit, 
but very restless; the wicked eyes 
gleaming, and the small ears flattened to his head. 
It was all the boys could do to hold him as he 
plunged about. Beck had weighed and his saddle 
was being cinched when The Sioux broke away, 
straight for Beck. Up went the ironshod hoofs, with 
that downward, murderous stroke, barely missing 
the lad’s head. Beck dodged and then The Sioux 


to the pool-buyers. 
by the fence. 
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“Lemme ride him, Mars Cunnel” 
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caught him by the shoulder, but before he could paw 
him a black claw was on his bit, and he plunged 
backward, dragging Jimsey; then down went the 
scarlet in a heap, and with a low whinny, The 
Sioux was mumbling over Jimsey’s ragged blouse. 
They dragged Beck out of the way as Jimsey scram- 
bled up—“Now see, Mars Cunnel? 
I done tol’ you-all “bout han’lin’ 
sper my baby ’among all dese strangahs. 
A Now see what he gone an’ done!” 

By the merest chance, the savage 
teeth had little more than broken 
the skin on Beck’s shoulder, hav- 
ing glanced off the thick satin ot 
the jacket, but the boy was pale 
from the shock—“Ride him, Colo- 
nel Gray? Not if I never get an- 
other mount. That devil wants to 
kill me, and he'd do it when he 
got me on the track,” and Beck 

tore off the Colonel’s colors. 
The other horses were passing 
, out when the Colonel, well-nigh 
= desperate, felt a tug at his sleeve 
yw —“Lemme ride him, Mars Cun- 
N nel.” 
The Colonel looked down into 
the pleading little black face, 
and a ray of hope spurred him 
to the forlorn chance. He tore 
out of the paddock, across to the 
judges’ stand. Beck was there be- 
fore him, but the Colonel pushed 
him aside—“I didn’t come here to 
enter complaint against the boy. 
Let him go. The colt would have 
killed him; but I do want a priv- 
ilege,” and he stated his case. 

“That little ape ride The Sioux!” 
Beck’s eyes flew open, but the judges granted it. 

The Colonel dodged out of the way of the other 
horses, already on parade, as he darted across the 
track. It was an instant’s work to put Jimsey into 
the colors, a trifle longer to adjust the weights t» 
the difference, and then, The Sioux cantered out of 
the paddock. 

Up there, in front of the Club-house, where the 
women dot the green lawn, like so many orchids in 


_ their gorgeous gowns, and the brass bands send their 


mellowed echoes, they made the start. The Craggy 


Holt party had taken possession of a corner of the 
veranda, Mrs. Dick enthroned upon the railing, her 


high voice carrying shrilly over the heads of the 


onlookers at the railing, as she shrieked directions 
Nancy stood by herself, down 
She was leaning far over when the 
little black face, one expansive grin, came into view. 
“It’s Jimsey. What could have happened to Beck? 
What if Jimsey cannot hold him?” The thought of 
all that depended upon that race made her dumb 
in that yelling, howling swirl of excitement. Beck 
had followed along the edge of the crowd, a furtive 
grin on his freckled face, as he patted his pocket, 
and met Mrs. Dick’s eye with a slow wink. 

The starter lined them up, and The Sioux behaved 
as to the manner born. He had given no end of 
trouble during his training, and the Colonel had 
feared him at the barrier; but The Sioux had hated 

| Beck, resisting him from the out- 
‘set; now, rid of Beck, there was 
no certainty, but it looked prom- 
ising. 

Three false breaks, and the 
starter was getting warm. The 
favorite, Mrs. Dick’s Gonfalon, 
already reeking with sweat, tangled 
his head in the net, unseating his 
jockey. The boy was stubborn 
under reproof, and it began to look 
like a set-down. Dundreary bolted, 
broke away and smashed his rider 

against a post. This reduced the 

melée by one, and again they 
lined up. Nancy held her breath 
as the barrier flew up. “GO! — 
and the flag went down. Down in 
the crowd around the stand, she 
saw the Colonel lean against the 
fence and wipe his face hurriedly. 
On the Club-house gallery, the 
Craggy-Hoit party were cheering 

Gonfalon, but Trent was not 

among them; then she caught 

sight of him a little behind the 

Colonel. There was a warm light 

in the gray eyes as they rested 
a moment on the dark, intent face 
that peered above the Colonel's 
shoulder, and then she turned to 
the field. £ 

They had closed up in a bunch for the first quarter; 
then the royal blue of the Grannis stable led out with 
Gonfalon. Five furlongs, and he was still in the lead. 
She could see the scarlet jacket well to the front, but 
felt that Jimsey was merely nursing The Sioux along, 
soothing the irritable wonder of muscle and sinew 
down to a steady stride that would tell surely against 
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the bursts of speed that kept Gonfalon and Keynote 
to the front. Six furlongs—and Nancy saw a slight 
huddling of the scarlet jacket as Jimsey crouched a 
little lower in the saddle. He was talking to The 
Sioux, Nancy could almost hear his queer patter, and 
then—the scarlet jacket shot past the black-and- 
white, as Keynote fell to third place. On and on. 
The Sioux crept up close to Gonfalon. 

They had rounded the curve and were coming down 
the homestretch when Jimsey flattened himself along 
the great bay’s neck and let him out, with a wild 
yell that brought The Sioux’s ears flat to his head. 
With not fifty yards to spare, he hung on Gonfalon’s 
flank. Nancy could hear Mrs. Dick’s shrill scream, 
“Come on, Gonfalon! Come on! Come on!” The 
Sioux fairly flung himself away, as those two little 
black claws crept up on his bit, and that wild yell 
rang out to the watcher by the rail. With an answer- 
ing scream of rage, he flashed up, nose and nose and 
—down came the heavy whip in Stanford’s hand, the 
lash cutting across the sensitive nose that had never 
known harsher touch than Nancy’s hand. The Sioux 
came to his knees, flinging Jimsey under the wire, 
as Gonfalon won through; but in a second flash, he 


CHAPTER X. 

HE Reverend Lawrence Tidwell 

was at his best while engaged in 

conducting a revival on original 
and rousing lines. It was the way he had, 
once a year, at least, of stirring up fresh 
interest in his church and adding mate- 
rially to his membership and incidentally 
to his income. It was to this annual 
feast of eloquence that he looked forward, and for 
which he made special preparations. And now that 
the drouth had driven the farmers from the fields, 
Tidwell decided that the time was propitious for 
another meeting. Strange as it may seem, consid- 
ering the girl’s volatile character, love of social 
amusements and the admiration of men, Laura Tid- 
well was her brother’s chief assistant in such things. 
So she was not surprised when he came one morn- 
ing to talk over his plans. She always looked well, 
but she appeared unusually so this morning as she 
half reclined in the hammock on the little vine-grown 
porch, her slippered feet just touching the floor as 
she swung back and forth, a new novel in her lap. 

“So you are ready for another rampage,” she 
smiled up at him as he sat on the railing of the 
balustrade tapping the toe of his patent-leather shoe 
with the ferule of his tightly-rolled silk umbrella. 

“Yes, and I want it to be the best I’ve had,” he 
said enthusiastically, “and you must help me.” 

“Oh, TH do anything I can except conduct the 
women’s prayer-meetings, which I did last year and 
made such a mess of it. I simply can’t do that well 
enough. I’m not good at it.” 

“I really don’t believe you are,” Tidwell admitted. 
“You go through it with sufficient dignity, but some- 
how you don’t exactly put the proper spirit into it. 
Then,. there are plain women, and sincere ones, too, 
who think you dress too well at such times. I don't 
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Gilbert Neal, a hard-working and youthful Georgia farmer, and 
the mainstay of his family, is called upon to give up his hopes and 
ambitions, along with the savings of years, to save his ne’er-do-well 
brother Dave from going to the penitentiary. David seems richly to 
deserve that the law should take its course, as he is an old offender. 
Gilbert has saved Dave from the law so many times that patience has 
ceased to be a virtue. Dave, in the past, has cheerfully accepted all 
these sacrifices, airing the attitude that it is Gilbert’s place in the 
world to drudge while he, Dave, wastes the proceeds of his industry. 
The young farmer knows that his mother and his sister, Lucille, will 
bring sentimental pressure to bear on him to cause him to make still 
further sacrifice for Dave, but he determines to refuse this time. 
The neighbors in the community know nothing of Gilbert’s ambi- 
tions, and little of his nature, and make his business their own, 
join his mother and sister in their pleas. The only person who 
has a clear understanding of Gilbert’s point-of-view is Mrs. Tid- 
well, the wife of the village preacher, who urges him to stand 
firm and cease to be the victim of his brother’s crimes and vices, 
since his habit of yielding has done that brother no good in the 
past. Stephen Daggart, the magnate of the community, also urges 
him to stand firm, on less spiritual grounds. Graham Peters, who 
loves Gilbert’s sister Lucille, attempts to comfort Gilbert. It is 
finally in consideration of Lucille that Gilbert comes to the rescue 
of David. But Lucille has not brought her influence to bear on 
Gilbert because of Graham Peters, nor because of any great affec- 
tion for her brother Dave. The truth is, although Gilbert is ignor- 
ant of it, that Dave has discovered that his sister Lucille is infat- 
uated with the village preacher, the Reverend «Lawrence Tidwell, a 
handsome fellow, who is something of an artist in emotionalism. 
Dave threatens Lucille with exposure; Lucille appeals to Gilbert; 
Gilbert yields because he thinks he is giving up his own interest 
so that Lucille may marry Peters. Lucille is so moved that she 
almost confesses to her brother her infatuation for the preacher. 
Dave, released from custody, makes a great resolution—he resolves 
never again to do anything crooked ‘‘in violation of the law.” Tid- 
well’s sister Laura, a brilliant and witty woman, and much like the 
preacher himself, comes into the story; she has quarreled with Tid- 
well’s wife, who is evidently beginning to suspect that the preacher’s 
ready emotionalism and sentimentality cover no profound depths 
of character, and that fidelity may not be one of his virtues. 
Laura Tidwell and her brother appear to be much alike in char- 
acter; clever, fascinating, flashy and shallow. Gilbert Neal’s crop 
is threatened with destruction; he has used his reserve fund of 
money to save his scapegrace brother; just when he is resigning 
himself to utter ruin he gets a ray of hope from Stephen Daggart, 
who gives him a chance as manager of his general store. Lucille 
begins to feel remorse over her treatment of Graham Peters, over her 
unworthiness of Gilbert’s complete trust, but most of all her unfair- 
ness towards Tidwell’s wife. 


was up and after him, and the grandstand held its 
breath as the riderless loser reared above the winner, 
wide open mouth screaming vengeance for the blow; 
then Gonfalon was down, and Stanford lay by the 
fence as limp as Jimsey, while The Sioux glutted his 
vengeance, and the trainers rushed in to separate 
them. A stream of water hitting him full in the 
chest, surprised The Sioux into submission to the 
Colonel, and Gonfalon was dragged off the course. 


Nancy never knew how she found her way to 
Jimsey. Trent was at her side when they brought 
him to her, worse scared than hurt—‘Who say 
I aint ride him, ef I is a black ape? "Twas 
dat whip-cracker what done it,” then he scrambled 
after the Colonel. 

The Colonel avoided her, turning away into the 
crowd. Nancy’s eyes were full of trouble as they 
rested upon his face that had grown very old and 
tired in the last few moments. Trent caught the 
glance and in the press of the crowd, his hand caught 
and held hers. “Nancy,” he whispered, “The Sioux 
has shown his right to the spurs, though his race 
is lost. This day has other chances just as uncer- 
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know really but what you are too good-looking to 
inspire spiritual thoughts in your own sex.” 

“They are jealous and envious,’ Laura answered. 
“Women never get too religious for that. Well, if I 
can’t look nice I wont take part at all.” 

“Oh, I have no objection to your looking just as 
pretty as you please, Sister,” the minister said 
proudly. “I think it is a woman’s duty at all times. 
I’m not an old fogy in such things; some people 
admire beautiful flowers and scenery, I admire pretty 
women and I can’t help it.” 

“I know that well enough,” Laura said teasingly. 
“Haven't I seen you watching a certain girl while 
preaching? Well, she is getting to be stunning- 
looking, and as for her, I know the silly thing is in 
love with you. She can’t help showing it.” 

Tidwell had his eyes on some point across the 
street and he did not look at the speaker for a 
moment and then he said, abruptly and quite as if 
he had not heard her comment: “I’ve come, Sister, 
to get you to help me in one particular thing. Do 
you know that we only had one drawback at our 
revival last year?” 

“What was that?” Laura asked. 

“Why, there was a tendency among the young men 
and ladies of the place to stay away—I mean the 
crowd that goes to dances, picnics and such things. 
There seems to be a growing disposition among such 
persons to look upon a revival as out-of-date and 
old-fashioned. Now, Tm going to try to prevent 
this, and I’ve got a rattling good plan. It is this: I 
want you girls to invite the young men to escort you 
to church the first evening of that week. The fact 
that it is for such a good purpose will justify it, and 
it certainly will get them interested.” 

“What a splendid idea!” Laura cried, sitting erect 
in the hammock and running her shapely white fingers 
upward through her rich hair to the ornamental comb 
behind her head. “The girls will simply jump at it.” 

“Of course, there are some backward young men,” 
Tidwell said. “Take Gilbert Neal, for instance; he 
seldom pays attention to young ladies, but he is a 
solid fellow and I want particularly to have him 
attend. He was deeply interested, as you saw, the 
other day.” 

“The girls will be afraid to ask him,” Laura said 
thoughtfully. “They all admire him extravagantly, 
but, but—well, they wont ask him, that’s all.” 

“You think not?” the minister said _ reflectively. 
“Well, some one has to do it. I wont have him 
left out.” 

“Look here,” Laura laughed suddenly, “what if I 
tackled him, bearded the lion in his den? Pm not 
afraid of him, besides, just between you and me, 
I think he rather likes me.” | 

“You really do?” ‘Tidwell seemed interested more 
than was his habit in his sister’s whims, and he smiled 
on her indulgently. “What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, a girl can tell! I had a long chat with him 
at the Sunday-school picnic last month. He tried to 
get away, but there was no excuse, and he had to 
stand it for fully half an hour. Oh, he’s wonderful, 
with those glorious brown eyes that seem so full of 
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tain. Have you forgotten your promise to render 
my decision at the close of the race?” =f 

She turned impatiently, her eyes heavy with unshed 
tears—Now, of all times and places, in the midst 
of the howling mob that centered around their dis- 
aster; but her eyes went to the group on the, gallery, 
to Norah Carter, beckoning to Trent over the heads 
of the crowd. 

“Nancy?” ‘The tone, insistent, questioning, brought 
her to herself, and to a realization of all it meant to 
her. Slowly the red tide went to the line of her hair 
as she met the steady light of Trent’s eyes, masterful, 
yet pleading, as they had pleaded through every day 
of the long weeks when The Sioux was undergoing 
his training, and the battle for supremacy had waged 
between them. 

“Ellerslie Trent!’ Mrs. Dick was calling him from 
the tallyho—Mrs. Dick, wildly exultant over the out- 
come of the race, and determined to anchor Trent 
at all hazards; but Trent gave no sign. His eyes and 
ears were for the girl beside him. 

For one fleeting instant Nancy hesitated; then the 
long lashes came up slowly from her flushed cheeks. 
And Mrs. Dick called in vain. 
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courage and strength! Hes the kind of 
man that makes the general run dwindle 
by contrast. Think how he fought for 
Lucille the day that fellow insulted her! 
He’d kill a man in cold blood who would 
deal lightly with a woman he cared for.” 

“Yes, he's hot-tempered,” Tidwell ad- 
mitted, a queer look on his face, “He 
has a violent temper.” 

“Well, I'm going to ask him to take me to that 
first meeting,” Laura laughed. “He can’t eat me 
alive, and if you can convert him, as you have many 
another man quite as hard to reach, we may, between 
us, tame him down. You leave him to me. Great 
goodness, this is going to be fun! PI march him 
up to one of the front benches where you can level 
your guns on him.” 

When her brother was leaving, Laura rose and 
followed him to the gate. “And what does your wife 
think of the plan?” she said significantly. 

“I haven't mentioned it to her,” Tidwell said, with 
a shrug. “She took very little interest in my last 
revival. She'd ridicule this new idea, I am sure.” 

“It would be like her,” Laura agreed. “I know one 
thing: shed never consent to Gilbert Neal’s being 
roped in that way. She seems to think he is made 
of finer clay than the rest of men. Besides, she 
wouldn’t think her scatter-brained sister-in-law a 
proper associate for that masculine paragon.” 

“Im longing for the day when you and she will 
get along more smoothly,” the minister remarked 
gloomily. 

“There would be some hope of that if shed only 
quit meddling with me and my affairs,” Laura com- 
plained. “Just think of how she went on about— 
about Fred Whitney’s attentions to me. Why, I 
wasn’t to blame. I didn’t love him. He can’t support 
a wife, and he drank too much. I couldn’t help it if 
he went crazy when I stopped his visits.” 

“She thought you led him on and caused him to 
drink,” Tidwell returned. “And it did look for a 
while as if the boy was really going to cause a lot of 
talk. I hope you wont ever stir up a mess like that 
again. He looked awfully bad. I suppose you did 
encourage him too much.” 

“Well, what if I did let him come?” Laura said 
in a slow, pleased tone. “I’m only a natural girl. This 
fs the dullest place in the world. I like the attentions 
of the young men, and he simply would come.” 


As the now acting head of the big store, which the 
owner had complacently turned over to him, Gilbert 
Neal was kept busy at the desk in the rear of the 
building looking over accounts, invoices and seeing 
that the great heterogeneous stock was constantly 
replenished either by mail orders or selections made 
from the samples of traveling salesmen. So it was 
here that Laura Tidwell found him. She swept grace- 
fully in at the front door, past the blushing and bow- 
ing clerks, leaving in the air a trace of delicate per- 
fume she was fond of disseminating, and, gloriously 
beautiful and crisp in her neatest outfit of big straw 
hat with flowing plumes, and white duck dress, shoes, 
and sunshade, she tripped back to where Gilbert sat 
at work. On her rounded breast she wore a huge 
bunch of Marechal Neil roses which by contrast 
seemed to heighten the fresh color of her complexion. 
Rebellious strands of her rich hair hung artistically 
across her white forehead and over her pink ears. 

“Are you frightened?” she asked, as she looked 
down on him with one of her most winsome, child- 
like smiles. 
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“Why, no, Miss Laura,” he answered, rising at 
once, a manly flush darkening his strong face. 

“Well, then,” she laughed, “it’s because you don't 
know what I came for. You could never imagine, 
with leap-year so far off, but here I am. You can 
shoot me, drive me out,or do anything you like, but 
I’ve got my little lesson by heart and you've got 
to stand right there and hear me recite it. Gilbert 
Neal, don’t you dare to refuse me. I couldn’t stand 
the humiliation of it before all the girls. I was the 
only one who had the courage, and that was because 
the business interests of my 
own family were at stake, 
but here I am.” 

“You mean, Miss Laura—” 

“Oh, you’ve heard about 
the plan my brother has of 
corralling all you young men 
for his first meeting; you’ve 
heard, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Gilbert was al- 
most astounded at his own 
self-possession and strange 
ease in the presence of the 
woman he had always in- 
tensely admired at a dis- 
tanee. “The boys up at the 
front can talk of nothing 
but their engagements for 
the meeting. It seems to me 
to be a good idea, but rather 
hard on the’ young ladies, if 
it does make Salvation easy 
for the boys.” 

“Oh, you ‘are so nice!” 
Laura said, her beaming 
eyes on his, “and just think, 
you are the greatest woman- 
hater in Springtown! Well, 
you keep that Frenchy way 
up and I'll get over my task 
much easier.” 

“You have put me down 
with some one, I suppose,” 
Neal smiled. “Well, I’m 
realizing that if I do the 
dry goods department jus- 
tice I must be agreeable to 
the people who patronize it, 
and if your brother wants 
me to escort some one to 
church, why, PI do the best 
I can.” 

“But you don’t know yet 
who he has put you down 
with,” the beauty said, with 
winsome significance. 

“No, I don’t know that,” 
he admitted. “You see I’m 
consenting to anything.” 

“I don’t like for you to 
put it that way,” she pre- 
tended to pout. “Because— 
you see—I’ll never have any 
way of knowing if you like 
it or not. No, you’ve got to 
do just as you wish about 
it. Now that’s understood. 
I wont make an engagement 
with a man, for any girl I 
know, against his inclina- 
tion.” 

“But I told you,” Neal’s (fpr. 
banter was certainly, in rS 
its quality and firmness, 
equal to her own, “I told 
you that I could be 
counted on in any case.” 

“Well, I'm simply not go- 
ing to ask you at all, then,” 
Laura’s long lashes touched her pink cheeks as her 
eyes went down, and a throb of admiration shook 
him as he beheld her in all her charm of budding 
womanhood. Could she mean—possibly mean that 
he—no, that was out of the question. She had only 
come on an errand for her brother. She was going 
to ask him to escort some sweet-natured but neglected 
damsel to the meeting, some girl that had too long 
been overlooked by the young men of the village and 
whose condition had excited the observant Tidwell’s 
sympathy. 

“Well, I don’t see why you wont ask me,” he found 
himself saying. “I really would like to oblige you, 
Miss Laura. That is the truth.” 

She looked up at him; the rarest, most radiant of 
smiles spread over her lovely face; her red, pouting 
lips parted and her beautiful teeth showed themselves 
In exquisite even lines. 

“Would you care to go with me?” she asked. 

“With you?” a thrill went over him. The warmth 
of his whole body seemed to rush to his face. “You— 
you are joking, Miss Laura. You don’t really mean—” 
“Well, I do mean it,” she said, drawing closer to 
him and looking into his eyes with the sweet sim- 
plicity of a trusting child. “I want you to, Gilbert, 
but not if—if you don’t want to.” 
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“How can you put it that way?” he said, borne out 
of his natural reserve by a force within him which 
had never been roused before. “Why, Miss Laur, 
if I hesitated, it was because I had no idea you 
would dream of letting me go with you. I am not a 
ladies’ man. I don’t go with the girls, and for you 
to be willing for me to—well, you see that’s the way 
I felt.” x 

“You dear boy!” she said, impulsively, and she 
stood so close to him that her cool breath touched his 
hot face. “You can’t understand how a girl feels. 
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She pinned a rose on to the lapel of his coat 


There is something about you, about your reserve, 
your strength, your devotion to our sex, your un- 
selfishness, that attracts a woman more than any 
other quality in men. Do I want to go with you? i 
can only feel sorry that I had to propose it. If you 
should like me from now on, I shall always be 
haunted with the thought that I began the—the 
acquaintance. You didn’t come to me, Gilbert, of 
your own accord, as others have.” 

“It was because I never dared,” he said firmly, 

“I did think, once, that you liked me—a little bit,” 
she said, her eyes again downcast. “I thought so the 
day we talked together at the picnic, but you never 
came near me again.” 

“I never dared,” he said again, and their eyes met 
in a fixed clinging stare, and he now went on more 
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boldly because he was making a simple statement of 
truth. “You can have no idea how I felt after that 
day. I thought of you, Miss Laura, and what you 
said, and the exact way you said it, for months after- 
ward till I finally began to fight it off. Yes, I fought 
it. I fought it while I was at work in the field. I 
fought it because, in the hopelessness of it all, it 
really unmanned me, made me unfit for my work. 
Then I saw you going with Dave once in a while and 
with Fred Whitney, who was said to be engaged to 
you and—and, well that was all.” 

“I was hot really en- 
gaged to Fred,” Laura said, 
softly. “I couldn’t think of 
him seriously. He is so, so 
boyish and impulsive. As 
for Dave—oh, I let him come 
because of Lucille and your 
mother, and because he is so 
light-hearted and hopeful in 
spite of all his ups-and- 
downs in this gloomy oid 
world. But you, Gilbert, you 
are different—so very differ- 
ent. No woman could be 
worthy of the attentions of 
a man like you.” She put 
her white fingers to the flow- 
ers at her breast, detached a 
rose and pinned it on to the 
lapel of his coat. 

The front part of the store 
was very still; there were no 
customers and the clerks 
were idling on the sidewalix. 
He was quite alone with the 
warm, palpitating creature 
who had roused him as he 
had never been roused be- 
fore. He had an almost un- 
controllable impulse to clasp 
and kiss the white fingers so 
encouragingly close to his 
lips. 

“There!” she said. “Don’t 
give it to the first pretty girl 
that comes along, and re- 
member I’m going to expect 
you Sunday night.” 

When she had gone, he sat 
down at his desk and bent 
over his figures, but the long 
upright columns refused to 
be conquered, for her face 
and words remained with 
him to the exclusion of every 
other thought. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE expected Sunday 
drew to hand. All the 
preceding day Gilbert had 
allowed his mind to dwell, 
now undisturbed by sordid 
doubt, upon the coming 
meeting with Laura. An 
hundred times that day he 
lived through his last conver- 
sation with her, drawing 
back to himself her every 
alluring word, intonation, 
movement and glance. “No 
woman could be worthy of 
the love of a man like you,” 
she had said, in that mellow, 
soothing voice, the very 
memory of which set his 
heart to beating rapidly. He 
attended the morning service 
and sat alone near an open 
window waiting with a 
throbbing heart for her ar- 
3 "` | ‘rival. And when she reached 
the steps he was conscious, 
I through some psychic law, 
| that she was near, and he sat 
staring in front of him try- 
ing to hide what he felt was 
observable by every one 
present. She was accom- 
panied by her mother and father, and there was to 
Gilbert something infinitely sweet and considerate in 
the way she preceded them up the aisle and stood 
facing the congregation as she gracefully stepped 
aside to allow them to enter the pew before her. In 
that instant her eyes swept the room and rested on 
Gilbert. There was a fleeting look of pleased recog- 
nition in her face, a touch of rising color, a faint, 
comprehending smile, and then she turned to sit down. 
Through all the sermon Gilbert listened attentively, 
now drawn to the minister by new ties. He was in a 
queer state of mind. Round him surged a strange, 
delectable torrent—a something of vast force com- 
posed of the wonderful eternal life Tidwell stood. 
pleading for, the preacher’s own personality, as a 
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| VICTOR HERBERT XO PAUL TETA | 


N the countries of Europe in which comic operas, 

musical comedies and similar forms of amuse- 

ment obtain, one composer has usually been pre- 
eminent in that line. In England, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
still remains unequaled, in France no newcomer has 
as yet dethroned Offenbach, while Strauss and 
Suppé still hold similar positions in Germany and 
Austria. These men have been dead for a long 
time, and yet no successors have ‘stepped into their 
shoes, great as is the cry for them. The advent of 
a genius, it would seem, is as rare in the lighter 
vein of music as in its more serious manifestations. 

When one surveys the field in America there is 
again one name which stands out pre-eminent; and 
to Victor Herbert, the genial, warm-hearted Irish- 
man who became a citizen of these States some 
twenty years ago, that distinction must be ac- 
corded. True, he is not a native-born American, 
but then neither was Offenbach a Frenchman. On 
the other hand, the character of each man’s work 
belongs essentially to the land of his adoption. 

This is especially true of Mr. Herbert. He has 
shown a wonderful aptitude in accommodating his 
style to prevailing tastes. And in the writing of 
the lighter musical pieces this is a prime requisite, 
for it is a form of entertainment devised solely to 
furnish amusement, and in order to succeed must 
therefore meet the demands of a fickle and change- 
able public. That also accounts for the ephemeral 
nature of such creations. 

When Mr. Herbert first began to write in the 
lighter vein the prevailing taste was for the old- 
fashioned romantic comic opera. That was in 1894, 
when Smith and De Koven’s “Robin Hood” was 
at the height of its popularity. Mr. Herbert at 
that time was a cellist. He had been brought over 
from Stuttgart in 1886 by Frank Damrosch. The 
latter had been attracted by Mr. Herbert’s work 
as cellist in the Royal Court Orchestra, as well 
as by the work of Mrs. Herbert (neé Foerster), 
who was prima donna in the Royal Theater in 
Stuttgart. So he offered them both engagements 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
and the Herberts promptly accepted. Mr. Her- 
bert soon attracted attention by the excellence of 
his work, and Anton Seidl made him his assistant 
conductor, a position which he later also filled 
in Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. He led the busy, 
arduous life of his profession, playing, teaching 
and conducting at times, but always composing. He 
was never too busy for that. Already in Stuttgart 
he had won a notable success with one of his compo- 
sitions, a suite for cello and orchestra, which is now 
in the repertory of most famous cellists. Besides 
this, he had written many ambitious works, and the 
idea of ever writing in the lighter vein had probably 
never entered his head. 

It was at this period (in 1894) that he met William 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald was the head of the 
famous “Bostonians”, and he soon became mightily 
interested in Mr. Herbert and his work. It occurred 
to him that Mr. Herbert might be the right man to 
furnish the “Bostonians” with a new comic opera. He 
was not slow in making known his idea, and finally 
after considerable urging, persuaded Mr. Herbert to 
try his hand at it. The result was “Prince Ananias,” 
which was produced at the Broadway Theater, in 
November, 1894. The success of his first effort 


spurred him on to repeated trials, and he turned out 
in rapid succession some of the most tuneful comic 
operas ever written in America. They are works of 
sterling and permanent worth, such as “The Sere- 
nade,” “The Wizard of the Nile,” “The Singing Girl” 


Victor Herbert 


and “The Fortune-Teller,’ and they are still fre- 
quently sung by stock companies. In all of these, 
Mr. Herbert excels in the beauty of his melodies, the 
virility of his themes, and the sonority of his con- 
certed numbers. 

Above all things, he understands the orchestra. His 
profound musicianship and his wide experience both 
as conductor and cellist have given him a wonderful 
insight into the possibilities of the orchestra, and of 
its individual instruments. Equipped with this 
knowledge he understands how to obtain the most 
striking effects, despite the limitations of the ordinary 
musical comedy orchestra. He would be no true 
Irishman were he not gifted with a sense of humor, 
and not only has he this gift but he also has the 
extremely rare one of being able to convey it in music. 
And in this his skill in orchestration helps him, as by 
little tricks and quirks in the instrumentation he 
knows how to bring out and heighten materially the 
comedy effects in his songs. A notable instance is 
found in his song, “I Want What I Want When I 
Want It,” in “Mlle. Modiste”. 

This aptitude for finding the correct musical ex- 
pression for his lyrics is not, however, confined to his 
humorous songs. Whatever the character of the lyric, 


or, it may be, of a purely dramatic situation, one is 

impressed by the fact that he “hits it off” just right. 

How exquisite, for instance, is his “Toyland” song in 

the “Babes in Toyland”, in its dreamy wistful 

beauty. And how aptly descriptive is his “March 
of the Toys” in the same play. It is one of the 
greatest genre pieces ever written in America and 
ranks with Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette.” His quaint song, “I Can’t Do That Sum,” 
also from the same extravaganza, is a charming 
example of childish perplexity. And, by the way, 
it is on songs of such apparent simplicity and 
spontaneity that Mr. Herbert confesses to work- 
ing the hardest. 

Mr. Herbert is also very happy in writing music 
characteristic of various nationalities. His knack 
of writing Irish music is his birthright, but he is 
equally successful in Spanish, Hungarian, French, 
Russian and German music. Numerous examples 
of his skill in this respect are to be found in his 
works, notably, however, in the “Serenade of All 
Nations” from “The Fortune-Teller”. 

He is a very rapid worker and ready ideas seem 
always to be at his beck and call. The exigencies 
of his calling demand it. There is nothing quite 
so harrowing as the rehearsal of a musical com- 
edy. Songs which seemed excellent in the study 
are absolutely ineffective at rehearsals. They do 
not please the singers and comedians, or perhaps 
they do not meet the approval of that Mogul of 
the theater, the stage-manager. Whole scenes and 
situations are frequently cut out and altered and 
things are in a chaotic condition generally. It then 
becomes necessary for the librettist and composer 
to do rapid work. In fact, it is a well-known truth 
that most musical comedies are practically written 
during rehearsals. Mr. Herbert has sketched out 
elaborate finales overnight and some of his biggest 
hits were such rehearsal afterthoughts. 

Genial and broad-minded as he is, there is one 
point on which Mr. Herbert is adamant. He will 
make changes if necessary in his opera, but he will 
not permit of any interpolations by other com- 

posers. A clause covering this point is always in- 
serted in his contracts and he is perhaps the only 
composer who can hold out for that privilege. Fur- 
thermore, the clause is anything but a dead letter, as 
the numerous law suits following its transgression 
prove. 

Mr. Herbert comes of famous ancestry. He is the 
grandson of Samuel Lover, the celebrated Irish poet, 
painter and novelist, at whose home at Sevenoaks 
in Kent near London his early youth was spent. He 
was born in Dublin in 1859. His father, who was a 
barrister, died when he was a year or two old. At 
the age of seven he went with his mother to Stutt- 
gart in Germany. His mother there married a Ger- 
man doctor, and Germany, to all intents and purposes, 
became the adopted home of the family. Victor 
received his entire education, musical and otherwise, 
in that country. He studied the cello under Cossman 
at Baden-Baden and traveled in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, both as cello soloist and as 
cellist with various orchestral organizations. For 
one year he was. with the famous Strauss orchestra 
in Vienna, but ultimately he returned to Stuttgart, 
where he accepted z position with the Royal Court 
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onscience, the Conqueror 


YLVIA was fast developing a Con- 
science. The moment when she had 
admitted that she wanted Christo- 
_pher, a Boy, to kiss her was for her a 
moral crisis that had shaken her sensitive 
being to its core, and had left her mor- 
bidly on guard against every weakness of 
the flesh. The house that was Sylvia’s home looked a 
promising place for a Conscience to prosper; the 
stateliest old homestead in the town it was, where 
dwelt Sylvia and Madam, her grandmother, with only 
each other for company amid the many empty rooms. 

Sylvia’s mother and father had died in the height 
of their youth and their love, leaving none but the 
old lady and the little lass, who were now the last 
of their family. Across the gulf of years these twain 
clasped hands, and entered into a comradeship more 
loyal and more sweet than life can often show. 
They were, indeed, comrades of the spirit, for 
beneath the child’s quick ardor and the woman’s quiet 
peace burned the same tireless flame. So dear they 
were, one to the other, that Sylvia scarce realized 
the loss of even closer affections, and the grand- 
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mother, who was by temperament both blithe and 
brave, let no gloom cross their threshold. 

Despite its lonely chambers, theirs was not a house 
of grief, nor even of memories, but its atmosphere 
was different from that of other homes, nevertheless; 
a romance, a mystery brooded over it; one felt 
that fairies probably danced behind its closed doors, 
and that such an ethereal visitor as Conscience might 
well show there a palpable- presence. 

Sylvia did cherish the fancy that Conscience 
walked with her, an imperative hand in hers, now 
leading, now restraining; she seemed almost to see a 
slender shape beside her, as like to hers as her own 
shadow, and a wistful little face that resembled the 
face she herself might wear in heaven. 

Her quickening mentality caught fire, and led her 


far into a mystic realm that children sel- 
dom tread. She found it a fair country, 
but she traversed it in silence, for her 
newly wakened imagination was strangely 
shy, and would pause at a breath of doubt 
from her own soul. Conscience alone fared 
onward with her, unafraid. During these 
days, Sylvia sufferec an outward change. Her pretty 
cheek hollowed almost imperceptibly, but not too 
slightly for Madam to see. Her eyes became too 
large, and her alert step lagged, signs that Madam 
noted with alarm. 

“The brain is outgrowing the body,” said Madam, 
but she kept her thoughts to her own heart, and 
waited for the right way to be shown to her. For 
she herself was of the same spiritual fiber as her 
granddaughter, and relied much on her intuitions, 
intuitions which had been tempered by time and a 
sane and cheerful intelligence, and which were thereby 
wise counselors- that she did well to trust. 

She remembered a season when she had first seen 
with the eyes of the mind, and she knew that though 
she had not always seen true, she had invariably 
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looked at beauty. She had walked, in a glad 
trance, through a land so lovely that not all the 
following years had dimmed her fond remem- 
brance. 

“And there,” said Madam, “is my Sylvia walk- 
ing now. It is well for her to go a little way, 
but unless she be an angel in disguise—which I 
vow she is not!—or.a poet—which nothing so 
merely feminine could ever be—she must not 
tarry long. I cannot have her sentimental and 
thin.” 

So while Sylvia spent a morning in school, 
Madam put the volumes of poetry on the top- 
most shelves, and then betook herself to the shops 
to buy a frock and a hat that should tempt a 
little maid into the normal paths of vanity. 

Through the succeeding week, Sylvia watched 
Madam’s nimble needle work magic on a flowery 
stuff, and insensibly she drifted more and more 
frequently to Madam’s side. 

“What is it, Grandmother?” she asked, on an 
occasion when Madam shook out the dainty folds 
with exceeding ostentation. 

“Twill be a frock,” answered Madam, non- 
committally. 

Such reserves were not usual between them, 
and Sylvia hovered curiously near. 

“And who is the frock for?” persisted she, 
after an interval of discreet hesitation. 

Madam oniy smiled, but she drew Sylvia close. 
and took a measurement round her waist with 
a practiced hand. 

“It's for me!” announced Sylvia, triumphantly. 
“It’s for me, Grandmother dear!” And the 
“Lady of the Lake,” which had somehow escaped 
confiscation, fell from Sylvia’s grasp and lay 
unheeded on the floor. 

“She will not be a poet,” thought Madam, with 
blended regret and relief. “”’Twould have been 
a great destiny, but I am quite content to have 
her just—charming.” 

When the frock, with all its allure of lace 
and frill, was finished, and the rose-garlanded 
hat was brought forth to complete it, Sylvia’s 
rapture was so genuine and so engaging that 
Madam did, indeed, feel content to have her 
just—charming. 

“Dearie,” said Madam, “you shall wear these 
to church, next Sunday.” 

And Sylvia’s one protest was, “But Sunday is 
so far away!” If Conscience stood by, witness- 
ing her downfall, she was happily unaware. No 
voice of warning against a flower-sprigged mus- 
lin reached her now. 

When the Sabbath morning dawned, Sylvia 
rose to greet the sun with the elation that naught 
but vanity inspires. The weather looked like a 
background painted especially for a flower-dotted 
frock, and Sylvia gave a joyous courtesy to it 
from her window. 

“How that Martha Haynes will stare!” exulted 
she. “Bold thing! She’s always making eyes at 
Christopher. Before I'd run after a Boy!” And 
then she smiled slyly, as if she might have added 
that she had no need to run after a Boy—because 
the Boy ran after her. 

So pleasant were her reflections that she for- 
got her companion, Conscience, who cowered in 
a corner, neglected and sad and more wraith-like 
than ever before 

“Grandmother,” questioned Sylvia across the 
breakfast table, “shall I wear pink ribbons or 
white ?” 

And Madam lent herself to the discussion with 
a seriousness befitting the affairs of nations. 

Later in the morning, as Sylvia marched 
proudly down the church aisle and past the 
eclipsed Martha, she caught a glance from Chris- 
topher’s awed eyes. Airily she fluttered her rib- 
bons and flounces for his further undoing, and 
when she slipped into the pew it was with a grati- 
fied consciousness that she was still in the range 
of his vision. For though she had suffered a deep 
moral humiliation on probing her weakness for 
a Boy, she was none the less willing to be fair in 
the Boy’s sight. 

Fair she was, after the fashion of a slim young 
seraph; her hands folded themselves demurely on her 
lap; her face lifted to the minister’s with an earnest 
purity of gaze. 

“What wonderful concentration in a child!” thought 
the minister, looking down on her, and never dream- 
ing that Sylvia’s pose, like her frock, was designed to 
enslave a small member of his unsuspecting sex, and 
to drive one of her own to envious despair. 

But presently, at a single word from the sermon, 
Sylvia sat erect, and her assumed attention changed 
to an interest painfully real. The arresting word 
was Vanity, for the minister was young, and felt 
youth’s hot intolerance for the frailties of. humanity 
and the snares of the world. His face glowed with 
enthusiasm while he proclaimed his ascetic creed, and 
if the older folk among his congregation failed to 
respond as ardently, it was not so with Sylvia. He 
had stabbed her to the soul with the sword of his 
righteousness. 

Beneath his words her complacency shriveled like 
a burning leaf; suddenly, she saw her frock as a 
thing accursed, a lure of evil, and herself as one lost 
forever in the ways of sin. The bar of sunlight that 
slanted across the church seemed to redden as if with 
tne Wrath of God, and the familiar scene and faces 
took on a terrible menace. The sword of righteous- 
ness had smitten her down. 

She did not know how the awful and impressive 
service came to an end, nor how she dared rise from 
her seat and start out with Madam, quite as if 
nothing remarkable had occurred. 

_Poor Christopher, who was sheepishly hanging 
about the church door as she passed, appeared to 
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her in the baleful guise of a tempter, rather than one 
tempted as he veritably was, and she vouchsafed 
him neither look nor word. 

He trailed disconsolately down the street in her 
wake until he reached his own gate, where dignity 
demanded that he enter; but in the garden he halted, 
still staring after her, pondering sadly on this latest 
vagary of Woman, and wondering wherein he had 
offended. 

Sylvia knew that he was watching, and once she 
would have carried herself accordingly, but her bear- 
ing, to-day, was unpretentious to the point of weak- 
ness, for Sylvia was a Sinner. She had trodden the 
forbidden path of vanity, and she was awaiting her 
punishment. 

So certain was she that punishment must be her 
portion that she would not have been surprised had 
a shaft of lightning descended on her, or a fiery 
cloud caught her up from the earth and borne her 
to a judgment as merciless as the minister had pre- 
dicted. Yet she at last found herself safe beneath 
her own sheltering roof. She even sat down, with 
her grandmother, to dinner, silent and trembling, it 
is true, and with only a pretended appetite, but 
still unharmed. 

Madam perceived her pallor, and plied her plate 
with dainties, but when Sylvia left them almost 
untouched, and fled to her bed-chamber, the grand- 
mother did not follow. 

“Not yet,” Madam told herself patiently. “Young 
souls have to suffer their own birth-pangs. Ah, 
Lord,” she murmured, remembering the youthful min- 
ister’s stern creed, “how many of Thy creatures deny 
Thy sunshine!’ 

The afternoon was long to Madam. Its hours wore 
by so wearily that even her wisdom, which was 
greater than is common to women, was sorely taxed 
to endure the strain, but she was finally rewarded. 

Twilight had fallen when a somber figure crept 
into the room where Madam was waiting. The figure 
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Slowly Madam soothed her 


‘as Sylvia, but a Sylvia so unlike her of the morning 
that none but the unerring sight of love could have 
identified her. Her eyes were swollen and dull from 
weeping; her bright, soft hair was strained tightly 
back from her forehead and temples to avoid the 
curls of vanity; and she wore an old and faded frock, 
resurrected from a box which Madam had intended 
for charity. Beside her, though invisible to unsym- 
pathetic eyes, strutted Conscience, the Conqueror. 

Madam fetched a startled breath, and instantly 
held out her arms. Sylvia came to them, shamed 
and dumb, but once in their blessed embrace, her 
silence gave place to sobs, and at last to inarticulate 
speech. Slowly Madam soothed her, drawing from 
her the while, in discontented fragments, the story 
of her transgression and her repentance. 

“Oh,” cried Sylvia, when she* gained courage to 
raise her head from the shoulder that had harbored 
it so tenderly, “oh, Grandmother, if it is wicked, why 
does God let me want to be pretty?” 

And then, in defiance of her church, Madam under- 
took to interpret the Divine Will. 

“Sylvia,” she said, and her voice was like a harp 
that her many years had stored with noble harmo- 
nies, “Sylvia, look at yonder rose in the vase upon 
the table. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes, Grandmother,” assented Sylvia. 

“It was fashioned,’ Madam continued reverently, 
“by the Hand of God, for His glory and our joy. if 
the rose, of its own accord, defaced itself, it would 
thwart the purpose for which it was created.” She 
paused to let her words bear fruit, and finished 
gently, “Sylvia, you are just a human rose. Be bean- 
tiful, dear, not for your own selfish pride, but that 
you may carry loveliness and light into dark places, 
and rejoice heavy hearts.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Sylvia in rapt tones, “it’s nice to 
be good, after all!” 

And Conscience, the Conqueror, indulged in a fleet- 
ing smile 
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A People of the North 


Georgia Mountains 
By ISMA DOOLY 


if tried, will do their part to solve the problem of com- 
plexities. He is asking for help for the Industrial School 
based on principles which, if applied in time, will, he 
believes, prove a torch in the darkness to a people rapidly 
deteriorating by their illiteracy, but possessed of racial 
qualities fine and elemental 

The warning note in Ritchie’s voice as he comes 
from the mountains is dangerously akin to the prophetic 
note sounded by Ibsen, when in his dramas of fearful 
realities he points out to the Norwegian people of the 
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At the Spinning Wheel! 


progressive citizenship have organized them- 

selves into an Immigration Society to further 
a movement by which sufficient labor may be pro- 
cured to till the soil, and keep going the wheels of 
our industries; while Union Labor, as expressed 
through various mediums, becomes radical in opposi- 
tion to the movement; while hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are being poured from the coffers of 
philanthropic Northerners into institutions standing 
for the training of the negro as the co-laborer with 
the white man; while the Georgia Legislature in two 
sessions has debated the law for compulsory educa- 
tion, with Georgia having nearly three times the 
average illiteracy for the voters of the United States, 
there comes a voice from the wilderness of the North 
Georgia mountains, crying, “Citizens of the Common- 
wealth, a great white problem confronts you. What 
will you do with it?” 

The voice comes from a young mountaineer of 
Rabun Gap, Georgia, who pleads for an unused, 
isolated people, who are purely native Georgians, and 
who have their rights of state heritage. They are the 
people who are helping to brand Georgia as a State 
retarded in development by a white illiteracy which 
is increasing, while negro illiteracy decreases. They 
are called Mountaineers. From time to time their 
rights and needs have been discussed by the politi- 
cian and the preacher. Both have found them hard 
to manage; their possible economic value to the State 
has been forgotten. The voice pleading for them is 
that of Andrew J. Ritchie, who has taken the first 
step toward delivering his own people into their 
rights of citizenship. 


Wi ne a large contingent of Georgia’s most 


Ritchie and His People 


Ritchie was twenty-one years of age before he 
boarded a train, his first trip being to Oxford, Geor- 
gia, where he worked his way through college. A 
year of study followed at the University of Georgia, 
at Athens, Georgia, and then three years at Harvard, 
which fitted him to accept a professorship in a Texas 
college. 

A higher calling drew him back to his moun- 
tain home, where three years ago he was the in- 
spiration of a direct movement resulting for the 
betterment of his people in the building of the Rabun 
Gap Industrial School for mountain people. 

Ritchie is trying to reach the ear of the people of 
his state to tell them that while they need labor— 
white labor to meet with the State’s demand for 
human endeavor to develop her resources—she is 
leaving unused, untutored, unaided, a people, who, 


mountains their failure of development— 
their deaf ear to the spirit of Life. 

The Georgia Mountaineer, like the Norwe- 
gian playwright, has grown up in the awe- 
giving atmosphere produced by high moun- 
tains and deep valleys. He has known the 
struggle that seems to come when the spirit 
of the man born in these regions reaches a 
period of evolution when a struggle ensues 
between that spirit and the forces of nature 
invincible in their rugged grandeur. The 
Human Spirit and Nature grapple and too 
often the Spirit is borne down by the forces 
of nature, and the man leans heavily upon 
his staff. He heeds not the loftiness of the 
beauty that meets his eyes if they be but 
raised; he tramples with clumsy heaviness 
upon the ground which barely separates his 
rock-bruised feet from the riches beneath, 
and a spiritual depression that stiffles any 
intuitive aspiration, makes way for an irra- 
tional state of existence which is but little 
beyond that of the primitive man. 

And yet these people of the mountains 
have within their veins the same blood 
which stirred to action the men who were 
the pioneers in the work of the Republic. 
Circumstances have isolated them and de- 
prived them of the necessary opportunities 
of development. 

Before laying bare their actual conditions as they 
now are, it is interesting to note their origin, and 
early location as settlers. They are almost entirely 
of English and Scotch-Irish stock, with an original 
sprinkling of Dutch and Huguenot. They are de- 
scended from English and Scotch yeomanry. They 
came over in the various movements to the new world, 
and were almost entirely Protestants and Dissenters; 
many of them were forced out of England by relig- 
ious and political conditions. They have good stand- 
ard English and Scotch-Irish names, and they will 
tell you their ancestors were English or Scotch, with 
a small mixture of Irish. 


They Were Great Hunters 


They are in the mountains today because on arriv- 
ing they were people of small means seeking a new 
country; therefore they did not tarry long in the 
settlements near the coast, which were made up of 
large planters, a more wealthy class. They naturally 
were attracted to the mountain country because it 
was new and unoccupied, also because many of them 
were English and Scotch highlanders and preferred 
the highland country to the lowlands. Again, the 
mountain country was attractive because of the scen- 
ery, water, and pasture, and the abundance of wild 
game, and they were filled with the spirit of adven- 
ture. They were great hunters and loved the life of 
the chase and the wild country, in spite of its hard- 
ships. Daniel Boone and David Crockett are the 
kind of men they were in the early days. So in the 
mountains to-day is the fourth generation of these 
early settlers. A part of the first generation passed 
over the mountains and explored the great West, and 
succeeding generations have continued to furnish an 
overflowing population which has filled up the west- 
ern states and territories. Sam Houston, father of 
the Republic of Texas, and George Rogers Clark 
were mountaineers, while Georgia could have no 
greater exponent of their possible development than 
in the great and forceful individuality of the late 
distinguished statesman, Joseph Emerson Brown oí 
Georgia. 

Although among the most highly-evolved men, men- 
tally, of his time, conversant with all the forces stand- 
ing for higher civilization, markedly expressed in his 
entire career were those fine and elemental qualities 
of the mountaineer. There was the directness of 
thought, glance and action; an independence and a 
fearlessness which had majestic expression in an his- 
toric incident told in simple way by him, but of dra- 
matic import to the whole Nation at the time. 

It was in the eventful year of 1861 when the leading 
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men of the State had met in Savannah to discuss the l 
crisis then threatening the very life of the Nation. It 

was the popular apprehension that Fort Pulaski ` 
would be garrisoned with United States troops if 
not occupied by State troops. 

In his official report of the meeting and result, the 
great statesman, then Governor of Georgia, wrote: 

“I heard respectfully and at full length all that 
the military men had to say on the subject. They | 
differed in opinion. Those considered in authority | 
nearly all opposed the immediate occupation of the | 
fort by the State troops. One of them said to me: À 
‘If you take that fort, and there is one spark of | 
vitality left in the Federal Government, it will shell 
you out in ten days. 4 

“After mature reflection, however, I was satisfied 
that duty and safety to the State required for the 
present its occupation by State troops. I therefore 
said to the officers present: I take the responsibility, 
and I direct the immediate occupation of the fort.” 


Their Isolation 


In the few centers, as at Knoxville and Asheville, 
where it has been possible to have the advantages 
which have been gained by the progress of the rest 
of the country, the mountain people of the Central 
South are to-day the equals of any people any- 
where. 

This is true in localities where equal advantages with 
other sections of the country have prevailed, even 
where the population is entirely native born. On the 
other hand, the people who have lived in the isolated 
sections, of which those in Rabun County, Georgia, 
may be taken for an example, have retrograded. The 
civilization of a century has passed round them and 
left them largely untouched. Their plight to-day is 
explained by the great fact of their isolation. They 
remain as their forefathers—pioneers, but pioneers 
on a frontier which has been retarded. Their life 
is a survival of pioneer conditions, and much of the 
wholesomeness of the life of the early pioneer has 
been displaced by evils to which their isolation has 
made them susceptible. These evils are such as 
illicit whiskey, the mountain feud and the spirit of 
the clan, low standards of morality, and also a certain f 
shiftlessness resulting from the easy life of the first 
settler—the life of the hunter. 

Beside the personal inyestigation made, I have had 
most valuable information given me by the Iate 
Judge Logan E. Bleckley; by Judge Robert Rogers, l 
who has interested himself in the mountain people 
from a hictoric standpoint; by Miss Celestia Parish, 
director of the Peabody Practice Schogl of Athens, ' 
and Mrs. J. K. Ottley, both of the latter promoters of | 
industrial education for the mountain children, and 
for those of the rural districts. 

Therefore I unhesitatingly present as facts, what 
follows relative to the present conditions of the North 
Georgia mountain people. 
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Their Illiteracy 


According to a recent report in the Bureau of 
National Statistics in 1900, judged by her illiterate 
population over ten years old, Georgia ranked forty- 
ninth out of the fifty states in the Union in respect 
to the literacy of her cities and in respect to her 
country districts, forty-seventh judged by males and 
forty-fourth judged by females. In other words, 
Georgia was next to the most illiterate State in the 
Union in her cities; her rank was relatively higher 
in the country districts. 

However, even in the country district a shameful 
condition exists, for, according to recent investigation, 
there are twelve counties in Georgia where the illit- 
eracy of the white voter is over 20 per cent.—that is, | 
where one white voter in every five or less cannot read x 
or make out his ballot. In Rabun County the per- 4 
centage of illiterate white voters is 21.5 per cent. 
In the mountainous region, of which this county is 
central, no less than 50 contiguous counties can 
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be traced in which 95 per cent. of the voters are 
white and 25 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. 

That illiteracy is boon companion with crime, is 
proven in a recent report of the United States Census, 
which sets forth that illiterates furnish 2.5 as many 
criminals as an equal number of literates. In the 
division in which Georgia falls, the iliiterates furnish 
over three times as many criminals. The prison fund 
of Georgia last year was nearly $325,000, and the sum 
did not include any of the cost of the city courts. 
The extra terms of court that were found necessary 
in Rabun County in 1906 to cover the criminal 
docket there, bear out the statement that the people 
of that vicinity are an active proof of the close rela- 
tion of illiteracy and crime. When it is considered 
that with the illiteracy there has existed for genera- 
tions, despite the efforts of the Federal and State 
Governments, a continuous operation of illicit distil- 
leries, where the so-called “Mountain Dew” imbibed 
by the natives has inflamed their already brutal 
forces, it seems almost superflous to go into detail 
as to their immorality. What was a praiseworthy 
elemental quality—independence-—-has become under 
these influences, recklessness; fearlessness has become 
lawlessness in the community. 


No Standard of Home Life 


Apparently they have turned their back on the 
racial standards of home, and the descendants of 
original leading families have degenerated to the low- 
est moral level. 

The feud spirit prevails among them, and of its 
influence, Ritchie, in a brief history of his people, 
says: 

“In the midst of the ignorance and prejudice which 
prevail in the narrow mountain horizon, feuds and 
divisions arise which last from generation to genera- 
tion. The feud almost invariably divides the people 
in politics, and the adherents of the opposing fac- 
tions are found arrayed against each other in any 
matter in which there can be a conceivable factional 
or political advantage. The spirit of division affects 
the building of schools, churches, public highways, 
and every interest which the people should have in 
common, 

“Rabun County has almost from the beginning of 
its history been the seat of unhappy divisions which 
have kept it in a weak and disorganized condition. 
It has become widely known for the number of fre- 
quency of its homicides, and for the strife and law- 
lessness which have existed in its borders.” 

The feud spirit naturally engenders a weakness 
in community action, and they refuse to co-operate 
in any movement which is presented for their better- 
ment, or that of their children. 

As shiftlessness and idleness are always incidents 
of illiteracy, it is easy to understand that these people 
are impoverished; they have no money crop, and han- 
dle little money; they have small patches of land, 
and their live stock is neglected and scarce. 

With the exception of the few prosperous ones, it is 
not uncommon for a family of 
six or eight to eat, sleep and 
live in one room, under con- 
ditions which are hopelessly 
primitive. 

If a number of them should 
come together sufficiently to 
agree upon building a road, a 
school house or a church, they 
would disagree entirely as to 
the site chosen for the build- 
ing, and rather than concede 
one iota, they would give up 
the enterprise. Tney resent 
the prosperous one in their 
midst, and look with suspicion 
on his efforts to better him- 
self or them. The men rare- 
ly consider propositions to go 
in numbers beyond their na- 
tive counties to engage in 
labor. In occasional experi- 
ments made to induce the 
mountain girls to engage in 
domestic science under pro- 
tection and auspices that 
would offer them their first 
opportunity of education, as 
well as their self-support, 
they have invariably revelled 
against the domestic pursuits 
with that repugnance that 
the ignorant so frequently 
express in their idea that do- 
mestic service and personal 
dignity are not consistent. 

With the facts pertaining to 
these conditions clearly _and 
truthfully set forth, the justice of Ritchie’s statement 
—that it is through the child the regeneration of 
these people must take place—is indisputable. 

A great deal has been writtén and said about the 
kind of education that should be enforced upon the 
mountain children—for enforced it would have to be 
if it became generally diffused among a people who 


are at present almost entirely indifferent to educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Certain well-meaning individuals, appreciative of 
the possibilities of the pretty—if not picturesque— 
story these mountain people make, have gone so far 
as to organize associations in other 
sections, and exploit their condi- 
tions in order to collect funds 
for the establishment of an edu- 
cational system among them, 
throughout the Central 
South, but mo benefit 
has accrued to the 
mountain people from 
these outside organiza- 
tions of so-called na- 
tional scope. 


The only substantial 
movement accomplished 
for their welfare in 
Georgia, has been 
through the efforts of 
the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, in the 
building of the Winnie 
Davis Memorial Dormi- 
tory, at the Normal and 
Industrial School in 
Athens, Ga., and in the 
dormitory now being 
built by the same active- 
ly patriotic women in 
connection with the Ra- 
bun Gap Industrial 
School, which represents 
the tireless efforts of the 
one man Ritchie, receiv- 
ing monetary assistance 
from a small number of 
Georgia citizens, and additional 
contributions raised through the 
club women of Georgia. 

In the case of these people who 
for generations have overlooked 
the possibilities of development and 
prosperity within their reach; who populate and con- 
tinue to populate a region rich in natural resources; 
and who are standing inert and inactive at a time 
when the South’s right-minded citizenship is crying 
out for trained labor, it is obvious that the education 
of the children belonging to these people, well called 
an “unused asset of the State”, should be along prac- 
tical industrial lines. 

What would be practical industrial training for the 
youth of the town, or the well-populated country dis- 
trict; of the factory districts, or the lowlands of 
Southwest Georgia, would not be a rational method 
for the mountain boy or girl—those for instance in 
the section of Rabun Gap. The industrial training 
there must be the more basic in principle, in con- 
sideration of the fact that there is no environment 


Old School House and Children Gathered Near It 


to afford an object lesson. The first educational step 
must be in the primary principle of how to live; how 
to work to live; and then, the system of education 
arising therefrom—or the co-relation of education and 
life. The mountain boy must be trained in agricul- 
ture, forestry, dairying and animal husbandry; in 


handicrafts, in woodwork and like industries for which 
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write and to spell”, too. 


Page 13 
the materials lie at hand, as unused as the people 
themselves. J 

The mountain girl must be trained in orderly house- 
keeping and home-making, which, combined with the 
pure mountain air and water, would give physical 
health and normal views to the 
mountain youth, and, finally, their 
right of heritage in intelligence and 
usefulness. “Through the school- 
house must be disseminated not 
only this practical train- 
ing, but an evangelizing, 
spiritual and moral in- 
fluence, for the mission- 
ary has not undertaken 
the irksome task of pen- 
etrating far into the 
soul of the mountain 
people. These people 
have mo well-carved 
tables under which ec- 
clesiastical feet may be 
crossed, while above the 
table the sonorous voice 
‘alls down blessings on 
the repast prepared by 
a thrifty farmer’s wife. 
Fried chicken and hot 
rolls are not products 
of the mountain people, 
nor is the pliable, re- 
sponsive-bodied feather 
bed, so conducive to the 
benign slumber of cer- 
tain disciples of mission 
work, | 

With all their isola- 
tion, their lawlessness, 
their illiteracy, the 
mountain people have their tradi- 
tional idea of education, when they 
become conscious of the latter in- 
fluence pressing upon them. They 
construe industrial training — as 
meaning work. -When the moun- 
tain boy comes home without a text-book out of 
which he can read, and tells his father something to ` 
do about soil, the latter doesn’t know; and the girl 


comes home and tells her mother that hot water 


would more readily and surely cleanse the floor and 
the pans than cold water, both father and mother cry 
against a school where the children are taught to 
work, even though they are being taught “to read, to 
“We can teach them to 
work at home”, they contend; “we want them to get 
book larnin’ at school.” 

Still this traditional idea is not peculiar to the 
mountaineer; for we find that many branches of state 
educational effort have been influenced by it, and it is 
only through the strides made in educational philoso- 
phy and pedagogic psychology, that a system of edu- 
cation is about to take hold 
which is application rather 
than theory; a system which 
adapts the work in the school 
wherever it is, to the life of 
the community in which it 
centers. 

“We have talked much 
about the tendency of our 
boys and girls to leave the 
country and the small towns 
and crowd into the cities,” 
recently argued an eminent 
Southern educator, along this 
line. “So long as we put work 
on one side and education on 
the other, or work on one side 
and intellectual pleasure on 
the other, or work on one 
side and the indulgence of 
aesthetic taste on the other, 
life on the farm or in the 
smał town or in the moun- 
tains, will remains more or 
less unattractive, and the am- 
bitious boy and girl will seek 
other spheres. What we need 
is to adapt the work in the 
schools to the life of the com- 
munity around the school; to 
reveal to the country boy or 
girl the intellectual and 
aesthetic pleasures of the 
country or mountain life; to 
show them the wonderful re- 
sources at their command, 
and to lead them into the 
pure joy which comes from 
the contact with, nature which this sort of life 
furnishes.” If this could be done, and if scien- 
tific instruction, instead of poor teaching, could 
be made an integral and important part of edu- 
cation, life in the country or small town would 
be sufficiently attractive to hold the boy and girl 
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RAWN @Y R. J. DEAN 


They Shook Hands 


L 


ILLY, Harmon Tracy is in town.” 
B Billy, or to be more respectful, William Bow- 
man, of the wholesale drygoods firm of Bowman 
& Co., helped himself to a second demi-tasse of 
coffee, and looking up at his companion (they were 
lunching together at the White Goods Club), he said: 

“So I hear. Have some more coffee, Harry?” 

“Thanks, yes. Yes, and I’m going to ask him 
out to dinner to-night, and then take him to the 
theater if I can get hold of him. Ill never forget 
the dinner he gave me the last time I was in Chi- 
cago.” 

“Neither will I forget the dinner he gave me, and 
you’ve taken the words out of my mouth, for I was 
just going to say I was going hunting for him. You'll 
have to postpone your dinner.” 

Harry was known in the drygoods business as 
Henry Smiley, of the firm of Smiley, Partridge & 
Co., and he and Bowman were business rivals in a 
good-natured way—and practical jokers in the same 
good-natured way. 

Harmon Tracy was Eastern buyer for a large Chi- 
cago jobbing house and a general favorite in the dry- 
goods trade East and West. His trips to New York 
were of brief but busy duration and it was known 
that he would leave for Chicago next morning; hence 
the desire of the two men to get him for that night. 

“Do you happen to know where his headquarters 
are this trip?” asked William, casually. 

“Why, I suppose as usual,” said Henry, warily. 
“Where is he this time?” 

“I guess at the usual place,” said William, wink- 
ing. “Henry, you might as well give up all claim 
to him this trip. I know where I can find out his 
whereabouts and I'll devote the afternoon if neces- 
sary to running him down and then asking him out.” 

Smiley shook his head and gave his friend a quiz- 
zical look. 

“Billy, I'll bet you a champagne supper that Ill 
blow off Tracy to a dinner to-night.” 

“TH take you—no, I mean I'll take him. But Til 
go you. Tracy dines and theaters with me to-night 
unless he is already engaged to a third party. You 
haven’t already invited him, have you?” 

“No, I haven't. Have you?” i 

“I have not, so we start equal. Have a cigar?” 

“No, I have a little matter that I must attend 
to right away.” 

“Und Ich auch.” 

The two laughed, rose from their seats and left 
the club together. 

Although he had not thought it necessary to say 
so, Smiley happened to know that Tracy was lunch- 
ing at a near-by business club (they were in the 
drygoods district), and it was his intention, as soon 
as he had rid himself of Bowman to go to his office 
and telephone to him. This intention he put into 
execution as quickly as he could, — 

He called up the club. “Is Mr. Harmon Tracy, 
of Chicago, a guest at your club to-day?” 

“Hold the wire a minute He was, sir, but 
he left about ten minutes ago.” 

Henry hung up the receiver viciously. “Might as 
well hunt for a needle in a haystack, now.” The 


jig was up un- 

less he hap- 

pened to run 

across Tracy during the afternoon, a thing 
not very likely in a city as big as New 
York. And yet his friend Wil- 
liam, devil-may-care, happhazard 
William, Billy Bowman as all his 
friends called him, had done that 
very thing. Suspecting that Tracy 
would lunch at the club Smiley 
had just called up, he had bent 
his steps in that direction, and 
had been lucky enough to run 
across his Chicago friend in the 
heart of the drygoods district. 

“Hello,” said Tracy, advancing 
with outstretched hand, “How is 
the only original Billy Bowman?” 

“Fine as silk. You're the very 
man I want to see. Are you 
booked for anything this even- 
ing?” 

“Nothing binding. Thought 

some of running over,to Brook- 
lyn to see an old chum.” 
5. X “Oh, don’t attempt that. 
x RJ. DERN Brooklyn, to a man not used 
to it, is very confusing. Why 
don’t you take a quiet dinner with me up town and 
then go to the theater afterward?” 

“Why, Id like to first-rate. Where can we meet? 
Im going to be rushed all the afternoon, but Pll be 
through by half-past five.” 

“Well, suppose we meet at the Worth Street Sub- 
way at a quarter to six. Been in the Subway?” 

“Yes, came down in it this morning from the 
Grand Central. Great!” ! 

“Oh, it's all right. Well, then, Worth Street, quar- 
ter to six. So long!” 

“So long, old man. Very kind of you to ask me.” 

William could not refrain from going around to 
Thomas Street to Henry’s office to crow over him. 

“Hello, Harry. I hear you found Tracy.” 

“No, confound the luck. But I’ve found out where 
he’ll be at a certain hour and TIl be there.” 

“I’m afraid you'll be just a trifle too late, Harry. I 
have already got him. He dines with me at—never 
mind where—at six thirty.” 

“The devil he does! How in thunder did you get 
him?” 

“Oh, by going to work the right way. Ta, ta, 
Harry. I'll tell you all about the dinner to-morrow.” 

But although Smiley seemed beaten he did not 
intend to give up the fight. 

“I suppose if I get him I can have him,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, but the thing is, he has already accepted 
my invitation. I'll tell you what brand I want later.” 


IL 


It so fell out that Smiley was delayed a little 
that afternoon and instead of taking a Subway local 
at Worth Street, as was his wont, he went down to 
the Bridge Station to get an express. It lacked a 
few minutes to six when he entered the train, but 
he felt sure that Billy would be apt ‘to take Tracy 
to the Circle Athletic Club in Fifty-third Street, 
and he also felt sure that he could get up there in 
time to rescue Tracy from the hands of his friend, 
although in just what manner he would compass it 
he was going to leave to the inspiration of the 
moment. Time enough to make plans when he 
saw his game. 

Promptly at a quarter to six Tracy met William 
in the Worth Street station, and a minute later they 
struggled aboard a crowded train and were soon 
rushing through the Subway, making for Fourteenth 
Street, at which point it is the custom of hurry- 
loving New Yorkers to change to an express. 

This they do by rushing across the platform, a 
matter of some twenty feet, and plunging into an 
express train which whisks them far up town in a 
very few minutes. 

As the local neared Fourteenth Street it was 
passed by an express. 

Billy pushed his friend forward to the door. “Tt ll 
be a close shave, but we'll get it,” said he. “Be ready 
to run across and jump in. There wont be another 
for three minutes.” 

Tracy laughed, but prepared to hustle. None knew 
better than the Chicagoan that three minutes were 
three minutes. 

The express was still standing at the platforia 
when the doors of the local opened and mad was 
the rush from one to the other. Expresses wait for 


A CHASE FOR A GUEST 


How the Subway Aided in a 
Modern Comedy of Errors 
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ning on a 

schedule that 
has no reference to locals. Tracy was just ahead 
of William and he plunged across and was the last 
man in. The guard shoved to the gate on him and 
William was left on the platform too angry for 
words. 


HI. 


On entering the car Tracy turned around to speak 
to William and saw him gesticulating on the plat- 
form. He knew enough of railroad rules to realize 
that no gates opened to let out those who had 
made mistakes. 

“What’s the next stop to this?” said he to the guard, 

“Forty-second Street next stop,” bawled the guard 
in the immediate course of his duties. 

“Seems to me he said something about getting off 
at Fiftieth Street,” said Tracy to himself. “I'll get 
off there and wait.” 

“Why, howdy-do, Mr. Tracy? What are you doing 
in this part of tht world?” 

Tracy turned around and saw Henry Smiley. They 
shook hands and Tracy explained what had happened 
to him. 

Henry could hardly keep his face straight. His 
friend had been delivered into his hands. But he 
managed to say: 

“Why, that’s too bad. Billy generally gets off at 
Fiftieth Street. He’s on the house committee of the 
Circle Athletic Club.” 

“Oh, then I’m all right.” 

“Oh, no, you're not,” said Smiley to himself. “Not 
unless you know the Subway better than I think 
you do.” 

He put out a feeler. 
Subway?” 

“To-day is. Came down this morning. Big thing. 
We’ll have to have them in Chicago.” 

“Forty-second Street,” sang the guard. “Next stop 
Seventy-second.” 

Henry, who from the slackening of the train knew 
what the guard was about to say, called Tracy’s 
attention to a very funny advert*semert in the car, 
and the man from Chicago did not hear the announce- 
ment and remained on the train when he should 
have changed again to a local. 

Rapid transit in the New York Subway may be 
so called because the transit from one train to 
another is so rapid that any other name would be 
a misnomer. 

The two conversed briskly as they flew up town, 
and in a very few minutes the guard called out 
“Seventy-second Street.” 

“Why, hello,’ said Tracy, raising his eyebrows. 
“We've passed Fiftieth.” 

“Oh, we didn’t stop at Fiftieth, you know. This 
is an express.” A pause on the part of Smiley and 
then, “Gad, you wanted to get off at Fiftieth, didn’t: 
you? You should have changed at Forty-second.” 

“Very intricate,” said Tracy. “I changed at 


“Your first visit to the 


Fourteenth. I’m afraid that I’ve missed Bowman 


altogether.” 

Smiley pulled an expression of sympathy that belied 
his real sentiments. 

“That’s too bad,” said he. “And it’s all my fault. 
I should have told you.” 

“No, no, not at all. I was talking’ and I didn’t 
think. Well, P!l have to explain to-morrow. ‘This 
isn’t Chicago by a long shot, but it’s easier to get 
lost here, I will say that for it.” 

During this talk Smiley had been pushing Tracy 
along toward the door and they now stepped off 
the train. 

“Don’t want to go any further,” he said. “Do 
you want to wait for Bowman here? He may come 
looking for you.” 

The wily Henry knew very well that nothing would 
be likely to call Bowman as far up town as Seventy- 
second Street in his search for Tracy, so he felt safe 
in waiting. 

They waited until two expresses had passed, but 
Bowman did not appear. 

“Now, look here,” said Henry. “Bowman’s mis- 
fortune is my good fortune. If Pd known where 
to find you Id have asked you to dine with me 
to-night, and now that you’ve lost Bowman totally, 
why wont you come with me to the Athletic Club 
and have dinner in their new grill room, and then 
we'll take in whatever show you'd like to see.” 

Tracy looked down the track as if he wanted to 
see whether Bowman was walking the ties to get 
him. Then he said 

“Why, I’m sure it will be very pleasant. I’m sorry 
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about Bowman, though. Vexatious accident for him.” 

“It certainly was. I know just how he feels,” said Smiley with secret 
exultation as he thought of the champagne supper that his friend would have 
to give after all. 


IV. 


Now, when Bowman was left gesticulating impotently on the platform at 
Fourteenth Street, he debated for some time as to what to do. Would Tracy 
know enough to change at Forty-second Street for Fiftieth, or would he wait 
at Forty-second Street for him? He finally decided that it was likely that his 
Chicago friend would do what is always wise to do in a similar case—get out at 
the next station and wait. But he reckoned without his host—or rather Tracy’s 
host, Henry Smiley. 

He took the next express to Forty-second Street and got out, but of course 
no traces of Tracy could he find. It was the same at Fiftieth Street, his next 
place of exit—from a local. Bowman took all things philosophically. “Tracy 
is exploring the Subway system,” laughed he to himself. “At any rate, if I 
don’t get any champagne supper from Harry, he won’t get any from me.” 

He made his way up to the street intending to go over to the club for a 
few minutes, and then go to his home up in Harlem, although he had early in 
the afternoon telephoned his wife that he was likely to take a man out to dine. 
But by one of those curious coincidences that are constantly happening, just 
as Bowman made his way to the surface of the city he was joined by a busi- 
ness friend who had just come down-town in the Subway, and Bowman not 
unnaturally told him of the vexatious thing that had happened to him. 

“That’s funny,” said his friend. “I saw Tracy not five minutes ago at the 
Seventy-second Street station. He and Henry—What’s his name?—Henry 
Smiley, were going up the steps together.” 

“Harry Smiley?” 

“Yes, why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing. Excuse me, will you? I want to telephone.” 

They were passing a “pay station,” and Bewman rushed in and called up 
the Circle Club. 

“Hello! Is this the Circle Club?” 

“Yes.” 

“If Henry Smiley comes in will you tell him to call up 205 Franklin?” 

“905 Franklin? All right.” 

“Watch out for him and have him do it as soon as he comes in.” 

“All right, sir.” 


The grill-room at the Circle Club was a new institution, and Bowman felt 


morally certain that Smiley would take Tracy there. They would come down 
on the next train, and if he could snatch Tracy away from his friend by means 
of strategy he was going to do it. So he hurried over to the club, which was 
not far distant, but instead of entering the club proper he stepped into the 
little office at the side of the hall, and with hat and coat on he sat down to 
play a waiting game, amusing himself by scribbling, but keeping his eyes on 
the door all the while. x 

His surmises were warranted by the facts, for in less than five minutes 
Henry Smiley, jaunty as usual, and very much the host, waved Tracy along 


the hall to the coat-room. He was met by an attendant, who said, “Mr. Smiley, 


you're to call up 205 Franklin, if you please, sir, right away.” 


Now, “205 Franklin” was Smiley’s office telephone number, and as his 


cashier was in the habit of staying late (a fact that Bowman well knew), he 
thought that he wanted to say something to him, and, after asking Mr. Tracy 
ta step into the reception room and amuse himself with the evening paper, he 
hurried off to the telephone, downstairs in the billiard room. He had hardly 
disappeared when William Bowman rushed into the reception room, coat on 
and hat in hand, 


“Well, well, this is lucky!” cried he. “I was afraid that you wouldn’t ever | 


think of coming to the club, although I believe I did tell you I was fond of 
coming here. But I didn’t intend dining here to-night. Going to take you to a 
little restaurant just off Broadway, where they serve a rather unusual dinner 
—table d'hote. Come right along. This is very lucky.” 

Harmon Tracy was in a quandary. Here he had accepted invitations to din- 
ner from two men, and although Bowman certainly had the prior claim, it might 
be a little hard to explain to Smiley, who had a slight angularity of disposition 
that made him difficult at times. Now if it had happened the other way, Bow- 
man was such a sunny, hail-fellow-well-met sort of man that he could get off 
with a simple explanation of the facts. He hesitated, then he said: 

“Why, do you know there’s been a sort of mix-up. Really farcical, and yet—” 

Bowman, winning and ingratiating, smiled, and at the same time took a 
step or two forward. Smiley might make his telephone connection with unusual 
speed, and if he found him there the game would be in his hands. His smile 
brought the rest of the exclamation tumultuously from Mr. Tracy. 

“You see, Smiley was on that express, and when I lost you he invited me 
here to dine. Pd forgotten it was your club, also. He’s downstairs telephon- 
ing to some one. Now, what shall I do?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Bowman with unction. Then he stepped to an 
attendant, and lowering his voice a trifle, he said: “You tell Mr. Smiley when 
he comes up that he can order the champagne. He’ll understand.” 

“I think I ought to explain to him,” said Tracy, who was very much of a 
gentleman. 

“My dear fellow, Harry and I lunch together almost every day of our lives. 
He'll understand how it was. He stepped into the breach when I didn’t show 
up, just as I would step into the breach for him. My reason for hurrying is 
so we wont be late for the theater. I’ve got seats for “The Music Master’, 
and we'll have a comfortable dinner and go there. Hungry?” 

“I’ve got a fine appetite. But—” 

“Here,” said Bowman, slapping Tracy on the shoulder, “If you're so punc- 
tilious I'll run down and see Harry and explain.” 


A new idea had come to Bowman and he hurried down into the billiard 


room, quite sure that now Tracy was sealed to him. He found Harry in the 


telephone booth and tapped on the glass. Henry Smiley, always imperturb- 


able, opened the door and said: 

“I’m trying to get my office. Where’s Tracy? Dining him here?” 

“Why,” said Bowman, “I lost him in the Subway. He caught the express 
and I didn’t.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Smiley. “You might better let me have him. Wont 
you dine here with me? I’m expecting a friend.” 

“No, thanks. I didn’t know but Pd find him here. They told me you were 
down here. If he does come will you send him around to Marinelli’s?” 


“Oh, sure,” said Harry in a pleasantly jeering tone. “And TIl ask 


him to carry a bottle of champagne over from me to you.” 
rhe bell tinkled and Smiley closed the door of the booth. Bowman hurried 
back to Tracy. “Harry’s the best fellow in the world, Understood right away. 


Says he'll see you to-morrow. He can’t get his man on the telephone and he’s 


sweating in the box. Well, shall we be going?” 


`V. 


Tracy now began to wish that he had gone out to dinner by himself. There | 


seemed to be a slight uncertainty as to whether he was going to arrive at the 
dinner point with either man. Pleasant odors came from the grill-room, but he 
realized that they did not arise from any food that was coming to him. He 
also realized that each man was impelled by the kindest motives, but there was 
something almost farcical in the way in which fate was side-tracking their 
efforts. He was not quite sure that Smiley would like his leaving the club 
without any explanation, but Bowman was evidently in a hurry and as he had 
explained the whole matter to his friend, Tracy’s hesitation was not more than 
a moment’s duration and the two left the club together and made their way to 


Marinelli’s, that cosy little restaurant unknown as yet to the great public 
and therefore unspoiled. 
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Encourage Listless Convalescence 


On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you re- 
member when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of getting 
better began to be realized. Then commenced along and tedious task ofcoaxingand 
coddling the enfeebied organs of the body back to natu ral health, vigor and strength. 
At this vital stage, when exhausted natureis seeking to regain her own, you willfind 
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effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in predigested form. 
Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds tissue, muscle and sinew. By 
strengthening the vitality, it creates a desire for more solid food and fur- 
nishes the power for digestion, after which the road to recovery is short. 


Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic, being a predigested 
liquid food, is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It re- 
lieves insomnia, conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the 
weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, feeds 
the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
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The time 
you save by a 
“Gillette”. shave be- 
fore breakfast instead 
of waiting for “you're 
next” after business opens, 
is worth something to you. 
The pleasure and comfort derived 
from a Gillette” is worth much more. 
But Dollars and Cents have a sub- 
stantial value, and you save for yourself 
the price of a shave every time you 
use a “Gillette.” 


The standard set is packed in a velvet-lined leather NO STROPPING—NO HONING 
case. Itconsists of the razor and twelve double-edged 2 í 
blades of wafer steel—so keen, the toughest beard can’t No bother at all---blades are always ready for instant use. 


. ; AJ aarp The razor itself is triple-silver plated—will last a lifetime, 
stop them, and tempered so hard that each blade will give and is so constructed that the blade when inserted is held 


you a great many of the most delightful shaves you ever rigidly in position without vibration. It is the safe 
had. safety, as cutting or roughening of the skin is impossible. 


Price $5.00. At all Drug, Hardware, Jewelry, Cutlery and Sporting 
Goods Stores. Combination sets containing toilet accessories, from $6.50 
to $50.00. lf your dealer can’t supply you, write for our free booklet. 
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What I Know of the 


Ku Klux Klan 


OR some while before the election 

described in this chapter there 

was quiet, almost rest, in 
the Ku Klux Klan. I slackened 
the reins, hardly ever having 
more to do with an officer ex- 
cept now and then to exact a 
report as to happenings in his 
locality. The Akerman election 
bill put an end to this vacation, 
and aroused me to intense energy. That bill was passed 
October 3, 1869, providing for an election to be held on the 
20th, 21st and 22d days of the following December. Con- 
gressmen, half of the members of the upper house of the 


Legislature, all the members of the lower house, sheriffs, . 


clerks of the Superior Court, tax receivers, tax collectors, 
treasurers, coroners, and surveyors of the different coun- 
ties were to be elected. The terms of certain officials, such 
as the Governor and other occupants of the state house, and 
the ordinaries of the different counties, had not yet expired, 
But if the Democrats should carry this election, especially 
if we could elect practically half of the senate and all of the 
other house, we would, in effect, wrest the State from the 
Republicans—we would drive the Bullockites out, as we 
phrased it at the time. The Bullockites had tried to make 
of the new election bill an engine by which they would beat 
us. Note its main provisions, as I now state them: 

1—With the exception of the election of delegates to the 
convention in 1867 and that of governor, members of the 
Legislature and other place-holders in April, 1868, an elec- 
tion of more than one day had never been held in the State. 
The reconstructionists lengthened the time in order to give, 
as they said, the negroes ample opportunity to come out. 
From what the whites had observed in the two elections 
just mentioned they charged that the real purpose of the 
additional time was to allow the same negro to vote here 
to-day, at another place to-morrow, and at still another the 
day afterwards. There was much proof that the scalawag 
managers of these elections had given “repeating” by the 
negro voters great encouragement and push. 

2—There were to be five managers at each precinct, two 
of whom were to be appointed by the Governor, and three 
by the Ordinary of the county. This latter was, in nearly 
all the counties, a Bullockite. Three of these managers 
could hold the election. A severe penalty would be incurred 
by the failure of a manager to act. This last provision was 
intended to keep us from frightening off the first appointees 
and substituting our own, 

3—Under the old law, managers were sworn not to receive 
votes they knew to be illegal. It was provided in the new 
law as to these managers, “they shall have no power to 
refuse ballots of any male person of apparent full age, a 
resident of the county, who has not previously voted at the 
said election.” Further, these managers were not to permit 
“any person to challenge any vote, or hinder, or delay, or 
interfere with any other person in the free and speedy cast- 
ing of his ballot.” (Evidently the purpose was to invite ail 
illegal votes except of minors, 
non-residents, and of those who 
had already voted. And the 
illegal votes which could be re- 
ceived under the clauses men- 


By JOHN C. REED 


Seventh Paper—Decisive Victory in the 
State Election of December, 1870; and Dis- 


bandment of the Klan Soon Afterwards 


The preamble is a curiosity. The Bul- 
lock Legislature affects in it to declare 
the tax illegal because of its 
own disobedience to the Consti- 
tution. Note the contents: 

“Whereas, By the 15th para- 
graph of the bill of rights, it is 
declared that ‘no poll tax shall 
be levied except for educational 
purposes, and such tax shall not 
exceed one dollar annually on each pol?; and, whereas, 

the Constitution makes it the duty of the Legisla- 
ture, at its first session, to provide a system of education 
free to all children; and, whereas, the same article 
solemnly devotes to the support of said system—to-wit, a 
system of common schools—the poll tax allowed by this 
Constitution; and, whereas, the General Assembly did not, 
at its first session, and has not yet established a system of 
common schools, and there is not in this State any system 
of common schools to be supported”—then follows a brief 
enactment declaring the poll tax of the three years men- 
tioned illegal and not warranted by the Constitution, and 
providing “that tax collectors be instructed to desist from 
collecting the same, and that tax collectors be relieved from 
all such poll tax as appears unpaid in their digests.” 

It was as plain as a church by daylight that under the 
Constitution the poll tax ought to have been collected and 
laid aside for the support of the common school system 
whenever the latter should be established by the Legislature; 
and it was puerile to hold the imposition of the tax illegal 
because the establishment of the system had been delayed, 
in violation of the Constitutional mandate. 

But the Bullockites needed the negro vote, and they could 
not have it if they did not get the poll tax disqualification 
out of the way. This act last cited did not do that for them. 
Its effort to abrogate the Constitutional provision, requiring 
prepayment of taxes to qualify the elector for voting was 
just as futile as the effort of Bullock in the autumn of 1868 
to do the same thing by proclamation. 

The election act mentioned in the foregoing put the entire 
election machinery in the hands of many who were bent 
upon carrying the election in order to keep their jobs. The 
other act affected to have made legal voters of all the black 
tax defaulters. These defaulters everywhere in the black 
belt outnumbered the entire white vote. The Bullockites had 
insured success as they thought. They had qualified the 
disqualified majority of voters eager to serve them. They 
had abolished challenging. They could now receive illegal 
votes by the hundred; they could procure repeating; they 
could stuff the ballot box; and they had both the count and 
the. power to declare the result. 

DuBose and I talked over the election bill until we had 
mastered all the essential provisions. It was plain that the 
negro vote was the cardinal matter. If I could keep that out 
of the box, as I did in the Presidential election of 1868, we 
could win. To do this required action on my part entirely 
different from my action then. In that election I had 
seized the machinery. In this 
the machinery must stay in the 
hands of the Bullockites. So I 
said: “I shall make that ma- 
chinery useless to them, by pre- 
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Pictures, 2% x3%, Price, $5.00 


The Kodak simplicity and the 
Kodak daylight loading features 
are all embodied in the Pocket 
Brownies. Made in the same 
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workmen who manufacture the 
Kodaks, they have in thema 
quality that would not be possible 
under any other conditions. 

They are not made of the most 
expensive material but they are 
carefully made by perfect 
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and each one must undergo the 


` regular Kodak inspection. They 


are not expensive but they stand 
the one and all important test, 
they work. Their equipment is 
such that they are perfectly 
adapted to snap-shots or time 
exposures and the amateur may, 
by providing a Dollar Brownie 
Developing box, do his own 
developing without a dark- 
room; or may leave it to another 
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The No.2 Folding Pocket Brownie 
makes pictures 24% x 3% inches, loads in 
daylight with Eastman N. C. Kodak 
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Brownie Developing Box 


This little box has made the develop- 
ing of negatives as simple as “ pressing 
the button”, Any amateur can now 
develop his own film with the certainty 
of getting the best possible results from 
every exposure. o Dark Room for 
any part of the work. Every step is 
ney with a Brownie Developing Box. 
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tioned were a vast multitude. 
In a previous chapter I showed 
how most of the negroes were 
disqualified from voting under 
the Constitution because they 
had not paid the poll tax. The 
purpose of the old law, as 
shown by the oath it exacted of 
managers just mentioned, and 
of the right of challenge it 
allowed, was to keep all illegal 
votes possible out of the box; 
the purpose of this law was to 
stuff the box with such votes.) 

4—At night one of these Bul- 
lockite managers was to have 
custody of the box, and he was 
to be watched by another Bul- 
lockite manager. (If you read 
the twenty-three sections of the 
act you will find other provis- 
ions that were intended to in- 
crease the chances of Republi- 
can success. But I have given 
the main ones.) 


Re-enforced the Election Bill 


The same Legislature re-en- 
forced the election bill just 
summarized by the act of Octo- 
ber 25, 1870, attempting to re- 
lieve voters from disqualifica- 
tion because of not having paid 
poll tax in 1868, 1869 and 1870. 
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HIS FIDDLE 


Bv FRANK; L. STANTON 
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His tender, sweet life-story’s told— 
At last he’s solved the riddle! 


Hell ask ’em not for harps of gold: 
Hell only want his fiddle! 


Il. 
’"Twas far away for him to roam 
An’ eyes with teardrops glistened: 
When he was playin’ “Home, Sweet Home,” 
I know the angels listened. 


EEL 


Seemed like that music, thrilliw far, 
A heavenly touch was given, 

Sweet as the singiw of a star 
Heard in a dream ọ heaven! 


iy. 
An echo came of unseen wings 
As ger the last dark river; 
A strange, sweet tremblin’ o’ the strings— 
Aw they were stilled forever. 


V. 
But in that higher land an’ fair 
Where now he reads Life’s riddle, 


Perhaps they'll need his music there 
An’ give him back his fiddle! 


venting any offer of a negro tax 
defaulter to vote. The State 
Constitution makes him an ille- 
gal voter; the act of October 
25, of this year does not nullify 
the Constitution; the code 
makes such voting a felony; 
and under another clause of the 
Constitution he can be arrested, 
even at the election, upon a 
warrant charging the felony 
which he has just committed. 
By the help of the Klan, re-en- 


forced by many other public |: 


spirited citizens, a machinery of 
instantaneous detection of ille- 
gal voting and instantaneous ar- 
rest and prosecution for the 
same will be kept working so 
efficiently that it will deter the 
negroes from voting.” 


Picked Men Watch at Night 


I put my den-commanders, 
night-hawks and picked men to 
work, Especially had they to 
watch the negroes at night, to 
find out and report to me where 
they held meetings, and whai, 
if any, white men attended. We 
had completely broken up their 
political and Loyal League 
meetings. If they were assem- 
bling in considerable numbers 
at this time I could never hear 
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There is absolutely 
no difíerence 
in freshness between coffee 


roasted and ground at home 
just before the making, and 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


that goes while hot straight from 
roasters and grinders into air- 
tight sealed cans before any of 
its flavor and aromatic goodness 
escape. 


There is a big difference 


however, in quality, blending and 
process of roasting and the ad- 
vantage is decidedly with 
LUZIANNE. 


Where other coffees make 
40 cups to the 1b. LUZIANNE 
will make 60, owing to 
its double strength. 


25 cts. 1 1b. can. At all grocers. 


The Reily-Taylor Co. New Qrleans, 
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of it. But I learned that some of the more active ones were occasionally seen 
talking with a Scalawag. Only a few such cases came to light. There were 
many more, as was proved by the great turn-out of the negroes at the election. 
In some way the cue had been given them in every part of the county. It 
has often excited my wonder to see a numerous flock of birds rise simultan- 
eously from the ground without any signal or suggestion that I could detect. 
A mass of negroes in a large neighborhood often act jointly in the execution of 
a single purpose with as little display of previous consultation and agreement 
as the birds just mentioned. My knowledge of how quickly news is transmitted 
among them by faculties which do not seem to belong to whites, was the spur 
to me when I led the headlong ride from the church to the parson’s, previously 
narrated. It would have not surprised me greatly had Ben, before we arrived, 
learned in some way of what had occurred at the church and left in time to 
avoid being caught by old Dick. 

The information which I had received, as already told, scanty as it was, 
showed me that we had much work to do to carry the election. I made my 
plan of action with diligence. The officers and brightest men of the order were 
carefully instructed. I must say, shortly, that the main thing contemplated 
was that every voting place would be watched by details, frequently relieved 
by fresh men, each detail furnished with an alphabetical list of all voters, 
black and white, whether Democrat or Republican, who had not paid their 
taxes; and that any one of these who was seen to vote was to be arrested 
forthwith and brought for immediate examination before some one of the 
several Justices of the Peace we should have at hand. Under a clause of the 
Constitution—already hinted at—treason, felony and breach of the peace were 
excepted from the voter’s privilege during an election. And the law made 
voting by a tax defaulter a felony. 

Not a single member of the order seemed to doubt the feasibility of the 
plan. They had full confidence in themselves and in me. They were unanimous 
in their belief that hardly a single negro would try to vote after there had 
been an arrest, and that the white defaulters would cheerfully set the example 
of not voting to the black defaulters. As was natural, there was much more 
discussion among the masses as to what ought to be done in the election 
approaching than there had been preceding the presidential election of 18638. 
I detected opposition to my views in certain quarters. Many of the whites who 
were helplessly dependent upon the labor of the negroes feared that strong 
measures might provoke them to migrate. Others thought it impossible for 
us to prevent Republican success under the Akerman bill. They counseled 
that we propitiate the side that would surely win. The strongest opposition 
came from a few prominent men who wanted place for themselves or their 
children, and who saw in me a formidable rival. They deprecated, whenever 
they could find a listener, what they called my uncompromising spirit. Because 
of my accidental success in the presidential election of 1868, they said I had 
become dangerously rash and imprudent, and I ought not to lead. December 
8, Ben Hill, who with his Notes on the Situation; his Davis Hall speech, 
bearding the lion, General Pope, in his den; his forever memorable Bush Arbor 
speech; and never remitted opposition to congressional reconstruction, issued 
his address to the people of Georgia, in which he practically told us to sur- 
render every vital issue. At the time he was living in a county adjoining 
Oglethorpe, and he-was becoming a familiar figure in the bar of its Superior 
Court. I have told in my recollections of this great man, lately published in the 
Southern Quarterly, of the little effect that this tergiversation had upon really 
influential people.* But the address was made use of by those who were at 
work against me. Although I had exerted myself to keep my plans unknown 
beyond the order, with the purpose that I might again surprise the Republi- 
cans, it had got noised abroad. 


When selecting a recoil operated rifle, don’t buy complication and 
bulk. Winchester Self-Loaders are neither complicated nor cum- 
bersome. They are the only rifles made which will shoot a series of 
shots faster than an ordinary repeater. Made in .32, .35 and .35I 
High Power calibers, they handle modern cartridges less ony 
and less bulky than old-style ammunition no more powerful. 
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Delicate in its coloring—smooth, velvety and 
A rivaling the fairest flower in its wonderful fresh- 
P ness and refinement is the boon granted to the 
users of that greatest of all beautifiers—Lablache. 
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Found Club Was in Session 


Having been absent for several days, on my return I found the Demo- 
cratic Club in session. I was astounded to hear different members—not one 
belonging to the Klan—discussing the plan. It had been proposed and sup- 
ported in a few words just before I came in. A lively discussion followed. 
Most of the speaking was hostile. Much store was set by Hills address. A 
man, who was of active political ambition, said the plan was too wild and 
violent; to attempt it would bring the military upon us, and probably put us 
for some while under martial law. With martial law there would be license 
and riot of negroes and Scalawags the like of which had never occurred in 
the county before. This timidity was echoed by a few others. At last a 
prominent planter, an old man of feeble health, made an earnest remonstrance 
against the proposal, for the reason, as he urged, that an attempt to carry it 
out would in all probability end in bloodshed. By this time I had made up 
my mind as to my proper course. 

I had from the first resolved that if I could not get any help but that of 
the Klan, I would do my best to. keep the negroes from voting. But I did 
greatly want to have the entire white community not only in sympathy with 
me but supporting me heart and soul. I wanted the club to stand by me as 
one man. When the old gentleman sat down, I rose. I spoke dispassionately 
and calmly, but I was as firm as firm could be. I avowed that the plan was 
mine, saying it was an adaptation of that by which the presidential election of 
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F e Piano with a Soul” 
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1868 had been carried, to the circumstances peculiar to this election. To carry ape ay ECKERLE Stands nos only for uty Of design and 
the former it was necessary that the plan be kept secret from all but the few s aM common people. Mado finish, excellence of action, and rich- 
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from having earned them one by one. 
You feel the need of the uplifting refining easily find a place in 


what had been resolved upon. We must carry the election, and there was no 
influence of music in your own home, your children long 
for the pleasure and advantages of a musical education, the humblest cot- 


other way by which we could do that. There were some—I thought quite a 
sufficient number of good and true men—who had pledged themselves to stand dust as much as do their playmates. And now you can tage in America. 
by me. We were not law-breakers. If violence should be provoked by our oer z rae neta 

à : you have no ECKERLE Prices combined 

conduct, it would be only the violence of men attempting to break the law. Sins, c e trace with ECKERLE Quality 

Should good citizens quail before the menace of a mob of criminals? Now lies the one great secret of gyre ney A 

that my counsels had been disclosed, I begged every man who desired that the factory to home on thirty days? pat tah tat 

community in which he lived be decent to stand by me. There was no disap- oles ef 8. One Mihin Delle Cane n home. 1 

proval of the way in which the presidential election in the county was carried. 

On the contrary, those of us who carried it had been praised to the skies ever 
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antee of a One Million Dollar Company, own home. This 
is the good news that has come to others Picture shows 


who were hesitating yesterday as you are to- our new 
day {in deciding this same piano question, Stylo A. = 
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Color Catalog of Eckerle Pianos 
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Continued on Page 30 


*I take this opportunity to correct a misstatement in my article on Ben 
Hill in the Southern Quarterly for April, 1906. The Democratic Club had not ready for you if you are thinking of buying a piano this year. 
conferred on me full powers to manage the election before his Address to the Write right now—today—and ask us to send you a copy postpaid. 
People of Georgia reached Lexington, as I erroneously state in the article. The ALBAUGH - DOVER co. $1,000,000 
Club did this afterwards, only a few days before the election. On the day that 903-905 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, « 
the Address came I had had a conference with officers and members of the 
Klan, in which our election program was revised and completed in detail. 
When I went home to supper, with this program in my head, I saw the 
Address for the first time. The only excuse that I can give for my mistake is 
that I had not-had sufficient opportunity for careful recollection when I 
dictated the article, 
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Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789.” 
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man of God, and, above all, his won- 
derful kinship to Laura. 

And after the sermon was over, 
and Tidwell stood making an impas- 
sioned announcement of the revival 
which was to begin that night, he sud- 
denly paused and requested all in the 
oo who felt well-disposed 
to the coming meeting to signify it by 
rising. Gilbert had never made any 
such demonstration in his life, and 
yet finding himself surrounded by 
standing persons, he was hesitating in 
hot confusion when looking towards 
Laura he saw that she had risen and 
stood smiling encouragingly to him. 
With an answering flush, he rose and 
stood with the rest. And as he did so, 
happening to look behind him he saw 
that the only one seated was Fred 
Whitney, who sat staring stolidly 
through an open window, a cloud of 
something like irritation on his face. 

As he was passing out after the 
benediction had been pronounced 
Whitney joined him, and they walked 
away side by side. 

“I see they got you,” Whitney said. 
“Well, it’s all right. I don’t blame 
you. There is no harm in wishing the 
meeting well. I don’t intend to go 
myself, and so I didn’t stand up.” 

“Hasn’t some girl invited you for 
to-night?” Gilbert said. “I thought 
they were taking in the whole town 
and county.” 

“I heard one was on my track yes- 
terday,” Whitney said, as he stroked 
a weary smile from his sallow face, 
ut she Ses a bad cold, and so I’m 

Dies’ T ay ` . P “a 
bie o are you going with, Gil 

Before replying it flashed over Neal 
that Whitney’s name had once been 
coupled with that of Miss Tidwell, 
and it was with just a touch of hesi- 
tancy that he answered. 

“Laura Tidwell asked me, F red,” he 
said awkwardly. “I guess they all 
think I am a pretty hard customer 
and one who needs attending to.” 

They were out under the big trees 
at the side of the little church. The 
congregation was filtering away in all 
directions. Tidwell and his wife and 
his parents and Laura were moving 
off together, while persons from the 
country were at their various vehicles 
and horses preparing to depart or 
take out baskets of lunch. 

“Gilbert, surely you are joking,” 
Whitney said suddenly, with an 
almost startled glance at his friend. 
“You don’t mean that she—that she 
asked you to take her to church.” 

“Why, yes,” Neal answered some- 
what mystified. “There is nothing 
wrong in it. Her brother requested 
all the girls to invite escorts.” 

“Oh, I know that,” Whitney said in 
a preoccupied tone, “but it was be- 
cause she picked you out—you, Gil- 
bert, you who never have been any- 
thing of a ladies’ man.” 

“All the more reason I should begin, 
I reckon,” Neal said, slightly annoyed, 
and for no cause that he could ‘see. 
Was it possible that Whitney, as a 
discarded suitor for lLaura’s hand, 
could sink so low as to make dispar- 
aging insinuations against her out of 
spite? But no, Whitney was the soul 
of honor, of that Gilbert had already 
had ample proof. š 

“Well, I have nothing to say—that 
is, not now, anyway,” Whitney said, as 
he extended his hand. “Good by.” 


That evening in his room in the 
upper story of Daggart’s old-fash- 
ioned brick house, with its Colonial 
veranda, Gilbert made careful prepa- 
ration for the most important event 
of his life. He shaved himself, put on 
a shirt and necktie he had never worn 
before and a suit of clothes just from 
the village tailor. He hadn’t a par- 
ticle of vanity, and yet he hoped his 
dress would meet with Laura’s ap- 
proval. He pictured himself over and 
over as going in at the cottage gate, 
ringing the door-bell and being admit- 
ted into the little parlor, and won- 
dered whether she would be first to 
speak or he, and what either or both 
would say. There were moments, too, 
in which he had qualms of doubt that 
shook him through and through and 


for she smiled at her lovely, bewitch- 
ing image and even whispered coquet- 
tishly to herself little things she fan- 
cied herself saying to Gilbert. 

“Now, Mother,” she called out sud- 
denly, “you’ve got to come and hook 
me up.” 

Laying down her Christian Advo- 
cate in the sitting-room across the 
hallway, Mrs. Tidwell, slight, bent and 
with smoothly brushed gray hair, 
came in. 

“I wonder what youd do without 
me,” she said, admiringly, as she sur- 
veyed her daughter in all her mag- 
nificent proportions and charms. “You 
certainly are helpless.” 

“TH simply have to marry a rich 
man and keep a French maid,” Laura 
laughed. “I was born for such luxu- 
ries, Mother, and you can’t deny it.” 

“All girls think they are who read 
as many trashy novels as you do, 
dear,” the old lady answered, as she 
worked at the buttons of the glove- 
fitting waist. “There,” she said, turn- 
ing her daughter around. “You look 
well enough—goodness knows, well 
enough to go to a revival where folks 
are expected to become interested in 
religion. Lawrence has peculiar ideas, 
anyway.” 

“Well, Brother is progressive, and 
he knows how to wake people up, 
Mother.” 

“There’s one thing I’m a little un- 
easy about,” Mrs. Tidwell said, “and 
that is your going with Gilbert Neal, 
and—and, well, your unusual interest 
in it. Look here, Laura; you must 
behave yourself with him.” 

“Behave myself? Well, I like that,” 
Laura laughed, good-naturedly, as she 
made a wry face for her own delecta- 
tion in the mirror. 

“Well, you simply must not flirt 
with him, as you have with other 
young men,” the old lady said. “Gil- 
bert Neal is a fine, sincere young 
man, and from all I hear of him he 
is not a person to take a thing like 
that lightly. A man of his stamp 
would be dangerous under disappoint- 
ment in regard to a woman. Such 
men don’t wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, and from what you told me 
about the few meetings you have had 
with him I’m afraid there may be 
trouble ahead of you.” 

“Look here, Mother,” the beauty 
said, putting both her white hands on 
her little mother’s shoulders and smil- 
ing down into the would-be grave 
face, “you are simply making me want 
to flirt with him. That is exactly the 
sort of man a girl likes to pull down 
at her feet—the sort that really cares. 
You cried your eyes out over the way 
Fred Whitney went on, but, Mother, 
dear, I have a great secret to tell you. 
Now, don’t mention it to a soul, but 
it was reported in town yesterday that 
—that Fred is still alive.” 

Laura laughed merrily and kissed 
her mother’s thin cheek perfunctorily. 

“Oh, you may joke, but you must 
not flirt with Gilbert Neal,” the old 
lady urged. “Mark my words, you 
will regret it if you trifle with his 
feelings.” 

There was a ring at the bell, and 
turning quickly to the mirror, Laura 
said: “Let him in, Mother; tell him 
Im coming right away.” 

Gilbert was seated in the half- 
lighted parlor before a window which 
opened like a door on to the’ front 
porch, when, with a rustle of crisply 
starched muslin Laura swept in. He 
rose and took the hand she was offer- 
ing him. Again the perfume she used, 
the scent of the roses she wore, the 
palpitating beauty of her face, the 
majesty and undulating grace of her 
exquisite form, her seductive voice 
acted like a drug on his senses. He 
stood before her with the vague sensa- 
tion that the room was turning round, 
the walls and floor sinking from him; 
a shimmering veil seemed to have 
fallen between him and her. Then the 
spell passed, and he heard himself 
speaking to her in an even, unruffled 
tone of the hour set for the meeting. 
A moment later they were in the little 
street and had joined the men and 
women headed towards the church. 
According to village custom, Laura 
laid her hand upon his left arm-— 
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| left him in a slough of depression. 

| As for Laura, she, too, was making 
| preparations in her room at home, as 
she stood before the mirror on her 
bureau. She was evidently satisfied, 
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according to a pretty trick of her 
own, she thrust her plump wrist well 
forward, and gently, confidingly drew 
his arm against her side. And as they 


walked along slowly she gave her head 
an almost affectionate inclination to- 
wards his shoulder. 

The church was packed to the doors 
when they arrived just before the 
opening hymn, and so they were 
obliged to advance quite near to the 
pulpit and altar-railing where Tid- 
well, book in hand, showed them io 
seats. 

As they sat down Gilbert ventured 
to look around him, noting with relief 
that few seemed to exhibit open curi- 
osity over his unwonted appearance in 
company with a young lady. Only one 
person seemed to have noticed them, 
and that was the modest, retiring, everr 
shrinking wife of the preacher. For 
an instant her glance was fixed on 
him in almost surprised reproachful- 
ness, and then her color rose slightly 
and she looked away. Lucille and Gra- 
ham sat directly behind her and once 
Lucille cast her eyes in his direction 
with what seemed to him to be a look 
of sisterly interest, qualified by an ex- 
pression he was unable to read. 

It was a scene Neal never after- 
wards forgot—the bracket lamps on 
the wall with their round dingy re- 
filectors, the brass chandelier of ten 
lights suspended from the center of 
the ceiling, the mass of packed faces, 
behind him, on both sides, and Tid- 
well’s rapt countenance dominating 
it all. If other sermons of his had 
seemed marvels of dramatic and emo- 
tional structure, the one he preached 
to-night was more. In his ardor he 
left the pulpit and strode up and 
cown the aisles, pausing now and then 
to extend his hand to some moved 
listener or to let it rest encouragingiy 
on the shoulder of some one whom he 
felt to be in sympathy or open to con- 
viction. The powerful appeal shook 
Gilbert Neal to the core of his being. 
From the depths of the blackest de- 
spair of his recent wrongs, he had 
risen to a chance for material pros- 
perity of which he had never dreamt. 
Daggart had rescued him from finan- 
cial ruin; Tidwell was showing him 
the way to peace of soul and a life 
eternal, while at his side sat the most 
glorious creature God had ever 
created, and who had hinted that the 
only barrier between him and her had 
been his doubt of himself. Once he 
allowed his eyes to seek hers. She 
was following her brother’s move- 
ments with a look: of tense interest, 
her lower lip quivering slightly. 
“Wonderful, wonderful!” he heard her 
Say, as if to herself. Neal looked at 
Lucille; she was leaning forward, her 
pretty curved lips parted, gleams of 
spiritual exaltation leaping from her 
moist eyes, her rounded cheeks pale, 
her breast rising and falling as if she 
were under stress of great emotion. 

Then the preacher began calling on 
those who believed in him and wanted 
to help in his campaign against evil 
to make it known by coming forward 
and giving him their hands. The ex- 
citement, at its height, seemed to 
break. Men and women from the 
rear surged forward; young girls and 
young boys joined the human stream, 
while Tidwell half sang, half spoke his 
impassioned words of encouragement. 
Neal’s heart bounded and stood still 
as he saw Lucille swaying from side 
to side as she went forward. A great 
glad, reverential sob struggled up in 
him and burst in his throat as she 
returned weeping to her seat. He 
caught Laura’s eyes, and they sat 
looking at each other fixedly. She no- 
ticed the moisture in his eyes, and 
impulsively put out her hand and 
clasping his as it lay in his lap she 
said soothingly: “Cry if you wish to; 
don’t be ashamed !” 

He tried to smile, as he looked 
away, but by some chance Tidwell had 
just then drawn near to him, and with 
a hand impulsively extended over the 
heads of those who sat between he 
cried out: “Oh, Gilbert, don’t you 
want to endorse me? I see you believe 
I know what I am saying. You know 
I am telling the truth! 
give me your hand? Wont 
that you are not against this move- 
ment for salvation? You've suffered; 
you know God is good and merciful 
and that eternal joy is to be had 
merely for the asking. Wont you give 
me your hand to-night?” 

Neal dropped his eyes to Laura’s 
Steady unturned and melting gaze. 
What he read there was only his poor 
heart’s interpretation of the infinite 
riddle of her complex and contradic- 
tory being. Her eyes seemed full of 
prayer that he would yield. Her 
exquisite lips moved. “Give him your 
hand, Gilbert,” she said tenderly; “it 


you signify 


Wont you. 
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can't do any harm end will encourage 
him.” Then, with he handkerchief to 
her eyes, she leant k= rward till her 
brow rested on the back of the bench 
in front. As in a dream, he rose and 
passed out between the benches till 
he reached the preacher. Tidwell 
clasped Gilbert’s hand, and there was 
a sudden hush over the room. The 
most unexpected of all happenings 
had taken place. Gilbert Neal, who 
had withstood such appeals from his 
youth up, and was accounted a man 
of marvelous strength of character, 
was converted. In the lull, Tidwell 
was heard to say: “This is the proud- 
est hour of my life. I love this man 
as no other man who ever crossed my 
path, and I thank God for the holy 
impulse that inspired his act to-night.” 

As Gilbert was about to return to 
his seat he saw Lucille, her face wet 
with tears, hurrying towards him. 
Reaching him she threw her arms 
around his neck and holding him 
tightly, she sobbed, “Oh, Brother, do, 
do fcrgive me!” 

“Why, there is nothing to forgive, 
little Sis,” he said, inexplicable tears 
rising in his eyes. 

“Oh, but there is!” she sobbed, “there 
is! Oh, do forgive me! I could not 
help it! I tried, I tried, but I couldn't 
help it. I want to do what is right, 
but as God is my Creator, I—” 

“Don’t get excited, Lucille,’ Tidwell 
said, with a startled look, and he 
gently pulled her away. “Gilbert is all 
right. He is far happier now than 
he has ever been before.” 

Lucille, with one lingering glance 
at Tidwell went back to her place, to 
which the preacher followed her and 
stood for a moment whispering per- 
suasively to her. When Neal had re- 
sumed his seat, Tidwell led in an 
impassioned prayer of thankfulness 
for all the blessings which had been 
showered upon the meeting, and the 
service was over. 

Gilbert, feeling as if some strange 
psychic change had taken place in him, 
walked out with Laura. Soon they 
were alone and he heard her soothing 
voice in his ear. 

“Brother was so glad you did that,” 
she said, “and I was, too. The ser- 
mon seemed to do you a lot of good.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“I am not sure that I acted right,” 
he said in a troubled tone. “I did not 
intend to be understood that way. I 
acted under an impulse without tak- 
ing time to reflect.” 

“Why do you say that?” she pressed 
his arm, and drew her face up closer 
to his. The moon was shining and 
he looked down into her long-lashed 
eyes. 

“Because I was misunderstood. 
Really, I did not intend that at all. 
I have had no spiritual change, and 
yet they all think I have.” 

“Well,” Laura sighed and smiled 
sweetly, “don’t let it bother you. What 
does it matter either way?” 

“But were you not once converted?” 
Gilbert asked, still disturbed by what 
he felt to be a blight on his reputed 
stability of character. 

“Oh, I suppose I was, away back 
when I was a little girl. I’ve been 
through the excitement of it many, 
many times. Perhaps I ought to look 
at it more seriously, but I’ve never 
thought much about it one way or 
the other. I have some sort of up- 
heaval at all of Brother’s revivals, but 
I don’t really know what they mean. 
Sometimes I get tired of it all. I’ve 
seen so much goodness about me, so 
much sanctimony that I sometimes 
think I need an antidote of badness. 
Then, too, religion seems frequently to 
come in and absorb the good things 
of life. Right now here you and I are 
trying to help God run His universe 
when we ought to be young in heart 
and happy. I never was afraid of 
eternal damnation, as many times as | 
it has been held up before me. I’m | 
not to-night. I’ve only one thought | 
right now and that is that I want you 
to—like me, to like me better than 
any girl you ever knew.” 

“To like you?” he breathed in her 
ear, “I—I—but I can’t tell you.” His | 
hand had stolen to the one on his arm, | 
their fingers and palms met and clung | 
warm and passionately together. They | 
were passing under the shadow of | 
some tall oaks which grew upon a 
vacant lot. 

They were alone together. 

“Why wont you tell me what you 
started to say?” she demanded, as | 
they paused and stood facing each 
other. 


(To Be Continued) 
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NCE IN PASSING 


By DON MARQUIS 


Or PARTICULAR INTEREST throughout the 
Southern States is the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, for a 
second term of office; and perhaps of a 
slightly wider interest as indicating once more the fickle 
nature of American electorates. Mr. Smith was elected 
governor in 1906 on what his opponents called an “anti- 
railroad” platform, and his supporters referred to as a 
“reform” platform, by a majority of 23,000 votes. A 
year after his inauguration he is defeated, on almost the 
same platform, by a majority of 15,000; in twelve months 
the majority of Georgians had evidently ceased to desire 
these “reforms” for which they were once so clamorous. 
The campaign just ended was more or less complicated by 
the foolish injection into it of a prohibition question already 
settled by the State Legislature; as both Mr. Smith, and 
his successful opponent, Mr. Joseph M. Brown, declared 
themselves to be in favor of State prohibition (an already 
accomplished fact) it is not easy to see how that question 
could have affected the result; the protestations of sincerity 
on the part of both candidates, with regard to hatred of 
the Demon Rum, must have just about balanced in the 
popular mind. One entertaining feature of the situation 
is the fact that Mr. Brown, who was formerly a member 
of the State Railroad Commission, was removed from office 
by Mr. Smith; Hoke threw him out so hard it must have 
jarred his teeth loose;-but when Brown lit, he bounced, and 
has evidently been bouncing ever since. Some experience 
in attempting to analyze political defeats and victories, and 
bring to light their underlying causes, has convinced us 
that the effort is usually almost as hopeless as it is to rely 
on a “system” at the race-track; we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the average American community is apt to be 
taken with periodical seizures of a strictly humorous nature, 
just as a girls’ boarding-school is, and delights now and 
then to set up a favorite just for the excellent jest of 
setting him down again with a bump. 


= 

ONE THING IS CERTAIN, however: Hoke 
Smith ought to sue Tom Watson for 
breach of promise, or something like 
that. Tom does not cut so much ice in 
the national political field, but in Georgia he is the same 
old village cut-up. Every so often some one or other makes 
up his mind that Tom has enjoyed the license of a Bad 
Boy long enough, and proposes to spank him-and put him 
to bed without his supper. But spanking Tom is about as 
feasible as trying to spank a porcupine. He is the inventor 
and sole owner of a style of political harangue that resem- 
bles a buzz-saw with pin-wheel attachments; he has cornered 
more words with stings in their tails than Noah Webster 
ever knew were in the dictionary, and he is an artist in 
placing the right phrase where it will bring the biggest 
blister. Tom could raise more objections in a dead language 
than most politicians could with three living ones and a 
gramophone. Therefore it is always a source of joy to the 
innocent bystander when Tom gets going. A year or so ago 
he was sprinkling Hoke Smith’s opponents with vitriol, and 
in the campaign just ended he jumped on Hoke and stung 
that personage like a bee. But to accuse Tom of real 
inconsistency for this switch is fundamentally to misunder- 
stand him. There is a sort of consistency superior to 
political consistency; that is, literary consistency. Every- 
one, including Tom himself, is more interested in what Tom 
says than in the person he says it about; when he gets hold 
of a delightfully sarcastic phrase he is just simply obliged 
to apply it to some one; ail sarcasm can be made to sound 
more effective and telling when directed against the man or 
clique temporarily in power; Hoke was in power this time, 
and out of power before, and Tom’s political inconsistency 
is easily referred to his literary consistency; he had a col- 
lection of particularly brilliant things to say about some 
one, and Hoke was was the big mark; Hoke was handy. 
Tom is one of the few men who have the ability to make a 
political spiel interesting reading, even to the person who 
is not interested in politics; it is the same literary faculty 
which makes some of his historical writings as vivid and 
entertaining as fiction. 


Georgia’s 
Governors 


Tom 
Watson 
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We BELIEVE that Benjamin Franklin was 


Politeness; responsible for the observation that hon- 

It Pays esty is the best policy—a somewhat cyni- 

i cal remark if you care to look at it in 

one way. With all due reverence to the memory of Ben- 


jamin, we are inclined to doubt whether rigid honesty alone 
is more effective in a commercial way—as a policy—than 
honesty mixed with an artistic “jolly”. The American 
corporations that do business with the public are beginning 
to learn the value of courtesy as a steady policy; the Lack- 


awanna railroad people seem to have learned it thoroughly, 
to judge from a set of rules of conduct which they have 
just issued to their employees. These begin with a recital 
of the Golden Rule, and end with the truly Franklinesque 
reflection that “it pays”; and the whole set make such a 
pretty little ethical-commercial sermonette that we quote 
the instructions almost in full: 


“First—The principle that underlies courteous treatment 
of others is simply that of doing unto others as you would 
they should do unto you. 

“Second—In a highly complex and technical business such 
as that of the railroad there are many things that you, with 
your training and daily experience, understand with perfect 
familiarity, but which the public do not understand; there- 
fore, do not assume that the public should comprehend them 
without asking questions; but when they make inquiry of 
you, give them the courtesy of a reply just as full and clear 
as you can make it, and without any suggestion of superior- 
ity born of a greater knowledge. 

“Third—Words are only one means of expression, and 
manner is quite as important; therefore, remember that a 
kindly and gracious manner is not only the sign and mark 
of a self-respecting man, but is to your words what oil is to 
machinery in making them move effectively to their purpose. 

“Fourth—True courtesy is no respector of persons. It 
remembers that ‘a man’s a man for a that’, and gives the 
civil word and the helping hand quite as readily to the ill- 
clad stranger as to an official of the company. 

“Fifth—Courtesy is not only something the public have a 
right to expect of you, but it pays. 

“It pays in the friends it makes you personally and as a 
representative of the company. 

“It pays in minimizing the friction of your life, as well 
as that between the company and its patrons. 

“It pays in raising your standing with the company. 

“It pays in the personal satisfaction resulting from 
having done the right and kindly thing by your ‘neighbor’. 

“It is the wish of the management of this company that 
all its representatives whose work brings them into contact 
with the public may appreciate and fully measure up to 
their duty and privilege in this respect.” 


The course of the Lackawanna is not without its sug- 
gestive force in the present situation of friction and irrita- 
tion between the railroad corporations and the public all 
over the country; the South included. As the Lackawanna 
circular says: “It pays.” Whatever may be the specific 
outcome of present political conditions in the way of laws 
written on the statute books and their enforcement, it is 
at least certain that no harm can result from a rather more 
general introduction of the Lackawanna plan; it is at least 
certain that the days of Vanderbilt's “the-public-be-damned” 
attitude are. over. 


@ 

GET-RICH-QUICK SCHEMES Will always lure 
a certain class to their own undoing; 
these were created only that they might 
haste eagerly through life striving to 
point out which coyly-tilted shell the little ball of sudden 
riches nestles under, and so on from booth to booth and 
evermore. As Solomon hinted long ago, it does them no 
good to preach to them; they are beyond human help; the 
lobster is predestined to the pot even as the desire of the 
sucker is unto the hook; neither will they be denied. There 
is another, and, we trust, a larger class that esteems the Job 
as a pathway to prosperity more safe and sure than the 
Gaudy Gamble; that passes up the literature which tells 
you how to get Something for less than something and 
soaks its system full of good advice about Work. One of 
the best volumes with regard to the Job which we have 
stumbled onto recently is called “How To Get and Keep a 
Job”, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, and there are enough wise 
words in it to furnish a dozen millionaires with lectures for 
their Sabbath School classes. It is one of the few books 
of the sort that succeed in being really interesting. 


R 
TuE sNEwspAPERS and reviews indicate a 
general increase of interest in psychic 
phenomena of all sorts; Sir Oliver Lodge 
seems to affirm that his belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul has been strengthened by something 


Keeping 
The Job 


Banquo 
or Nothing 


‘very like spirit communication; more than one experiment- 


ing scientist of the most skeptical sort is ready, or almost 
ready, to announce his conviction that the disembodied spirit 
may, and upon occasion does, communicate with the em- 
bodied spirit. Prophets are not wanting to affirm that the 
human race is on the eve of some most startling revelations; 
the philosophers are making spiritualism quite respectable 
and popular. For our part we regret the advent of the 
medium-led, science-introduced spirit almost as much as 
we regret the exit of the good old-fashioned ghost. They 
are not the same thing at all. A ghost was a picturesque 
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vanced 
Method 


Banking by Mail 


while somewhat of an innovation in banking methods 
provides an absolutely safe and highly practical and 
convenient means of depositing both savings and sur- 
plus funds at 


Per Cent Interest 
Computed Quarterly 


4 


By this up-to-date plan beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates are issued for the amount of the deposit. The 
certificates are self-identifying and payable on de- 
mand, not only at this bank, but at banks generally 
throughout the country, and an ingenious device auto- 
matically calculates the interest and includes it in the 
face of each certificate every three months. 

Thus the certificates represent 


Bank Money Orders 
Payable Anywhere at Any Time 
With Interest Added 

By using these certificates you can keep your 
money on deposit in this bank at 4 per cent interest 
computed quarterly, and yet have it practically in 


your own possession in such form as to be available 
at an instant’s notice. 


Address Dept. A 
For Full Information 


Central Bank & Trust 


Corporation 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Investments 


Dublin, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, Due May 1, 1937. 
Waynesboro, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds,“ Jan’y, 1936. 
Sandersville, Ga.,5 percent “ “ “ 1917 to 1932. 
Hartsville, S. C., 6 per cent “ “ 1927-1947. 
Maxton, N. C 6 percent “ “ May 1, 1938. 


These bonds are secured by ample taxes on 
all the property within the respective munici- 
palities, and will yield from 


43 to 53 per cent 


depending upon the issue you select. 

Write for descriptive circulars and our 
Booklet “A,” “As Good as Government 
Bonds.” A postal brings it. Your name 
should be on our mailing list. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
DEALERS IN BONDS 

English-American Building 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice President and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK-- Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON--Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON --Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS--Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA--Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE-- Kiser Building. 
RICHMOND--Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO--Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA--Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO--Beiden Building. 
LONDON, ENG..--4 King Stret, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Building 
C. B. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address 


Telephone 
i N. Y. 


Main 872 Amdit, 


Direct to 


You = 
KAD 


We sell direct from factory to you our high 
grade $75.00 Golden Eagle Bugsy for $49.00 
guarantee satisfaction and safe delivery. 

Lowest freight rates. Harness at cost. 

Write to-day for 1907 Catalog. A Posta] will da 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 
160 Edgewood Ave., Station B, Atlanta, Ga’ ` 
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(gre, FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 
SEES) HAWAIIAN DIAMONDS 2: =” 


ery which puzzles the experts. This gemm 
set in Lion Head ring, 14k gold filled, ru 
eyes, guaranteed 10 years. Price $175. ene. 
C. O. D. on deposit of 50c. When cash in adi 
vance send 10c for reg. mail. Send for catal 


W. H. HOLLISTER & CO., 
42-44 River St., p 
CHICAGO, ILL- 


Dept. M. 


Economize in Building 


Fit up your house with KING MANTELS 
and save money on every mantel you use. 


KING MANTELS 


are superior in materials, design and workman- 
ship to any other mantels sold at an equal price. 
Our magnificent $5,000.00 Edition “DeLuxe” cata- 
"log, 80 pages (with ‘Colonial Beauties” Supple- 
ment), sent for 12 cents 
to pay postage—only for 
those interested. 
FREE Our 72- -page 
book ‘Evi- 
dence,” which = Fite 45 
select designs in KING 
MANTELS and givesthe 
opinions of satisfied cus- 
tomers, some in your vi. 
cinity. Send for it. 
Mailed free to those stat- 
ing number of mantels 
required. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
515-517 W. Jackson Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 
UNIVERSAI. KEYBOARD 


The Winner of Awards Everywhere 
Art Catalog Free; Ask for It 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER (0. 


NEW YORK CITY 


310 Broadway 


Brush’s Design—‘‘the know why and how” 
Single cylinder—few parts; little trouble 
Light in weight—great power, little expense 


Made thoroughly and right---not a toy or makeshift. 
Upright motor under hood, a marvel of accessibility; 
satisfactory on solid tires at moderate speed; on pneu- 
matics ($50 extra), rides like a baby carriage up to 26 
miles an hour. 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline. For 
service primarily, but comfortable and classy. 

Write now for catalog and full particulars. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
36 Baltimore Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Jacobson : Gasoline Engines 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them, WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C.R. MORRISON. Atlanta, Ga. 


} PERE EC] MOTORS 


The simplest, swiftest, most efi- 
cient engines you can buy. Our 2 
P. Engine is lee enough for 
canoe or rowboat, and powerful 
enough for 16 or 18 ft. launch. 
Clean and easy to 
operate; yA 
with quarter-turn 
of fly-wheel; every 
part accessible; no vi- 
ration, almost noise- 
less. Built from arma 
material; best finis 
ed engine sold, We guarantee < 
isfaction, or free replacement, and 
take care of our customers. 2, 2 1-2, 
3, 5, 6 to 12 H. P. Write for Catalog, 


Visser’ Perfection Motor Co.,1321 2dAv..Detroit,Mich. - 
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COMPLETE WITH 
FULL BOAT 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


| sort of thing; even the people who did not believe in ghosts were likely to be 
| frightened by them. If we met a ghost in a dark garret, or prowling around 
a windy deserted garden, we would hesitate a long timé before we invited 
him to have a cigarette or asked him to give us a straight tip on the cotton 
market. But a trance-conjured, table-rapping, medium-controlled spirit—who 
makes hash out of his grammar and talks through a tin trumpet—well, we are 
afraid we could not flatter him by feeling a lasting thrill; he is too commercial 
an article, and too willing to give us advice about real estate, matrimony and 
politics. After having taken away our ghosts—our sure-enough spectres with 
their dabbled robes and solemn warnings—science need not think that it can 
square itself by giving permission to believe in the commonplace spirits who 
rattle furniture, move books and act as private detectives. We may be unrea- 
sonable, but unless we can have Banquo and King Hamlet we want nothing. 


= 

THE CANNON-CRACKER, the cheap iron pistol, the toy cannon 
—and other festive inventions potential with wounds and 
blood-poisoning—are about to have their innings. Some 
scores of ingenuous «nd excited American youth are already 
marked by the fates to be maimed and killed on the Fourth of July. But we 
don’t know what we are going to do about Johnny and his gunpowder any 
more than Grandma does. And all Grandma can do is to worry and get the 
salve ready. In svite of the fact that Johnny occasionally blows off a thumb 
or an eyebrow that might be useful to him jn after life, as well as ornamental, 
there is something to be said for his wholesome, animal desire to make a racket 
and get in the middle of it. We feel just a little bit ill at ease in the presence 
of the superior boy who would rather hear a sermon than an explosion. 


Johnny’s 


Gunpowder 


£= 
š Boys are usually savages. Which does not mean at all 
So Don't that they are unable to take care of themselves. Many of 
Worry their actions which seem most imprudent and feather-headed 


to their elders are not really so dangerous as they look. 
Boys accomplish their headlong antics with a certain discretion, after all. 
Being quick of hand and foot and eye, the risks which are so shocking to their 
more sluggish-blooded elders are not very dangerous chances for them; it is 
to be considered that they are in continual practice. If this were not so, very 
few boys would ever grow up at all—at the present instant there are likely a 
million American boys poking around machinery, swinging head downward 
from lop-sided trapezes, exploring the depths of forbidden swimming-holes, 
crawling along worm-eaten rafters at the tops of moldy old barns, playing in 
railroad yards, sailing leaky boats, fooling around the scaffolding of unfinished 
buildings, eating strange, ungodly, wood-gathered messes that would tie less 
vigorous intestines into double-knots, teasing bulls and goats, riding unbroken 
colts barebacked, turning somersaults from springboards and trying to waik 
along the tops of high board fences. And yet, what a small proportion of 
this million—almost constantly engaged in these delightful pursuits during 
vacation time—really comes to grief! Grandma says: “It’s a miracle!” But 
it isn’t. It is their natural, monkey-like quickness, their dexterity—the strain 
of savage sagacity and animal judgment running through their foolhardiness— 
which saves them; they know what they are doing, they estimate their chances, 
just a little better than could the sedentary relatives whom they frighten: 
they are merely in the full and prime possession of that faculty which work- 
men in various dangerous trades develop, or rather retain from their own boy- 
hood. Still, when it comes to the gunpowder, we are afraid we can’t cheer 
Johnny’s Grandma up very much after all; we can only think of one grain of 
possible comfort: if he isn’t killed outright in his first half-dozen explosions 
he generally learns as much concerning gunpowder and its probabilities as the 
average maid ever finds out about the gas-range. 


ee 
Prohibition has given that famous remark of the 
Governor of North Carolina an almost tragic echo 
ee 


Ir ıs A ComMON cry OÍ those special interests opposed to 

Safeguarding president Roosevelt for somewhat obvious reasons that he 

Public Rights tears down rather than builds up; they complain that he 

“unsettles business conditions”, and so forth—the line of 

talk has become pretty familiar during the last year. He isn’t a “constructive” 
statesman, they say. We imagine that a fellow who is caught with the goods 


on always feels a certain resentment towards the officer who makes the arrest; | 


the proprietor of a skin game regards the police as meddlers—dangerous med- 
dlers upsetting a legitimate business, and therefore a menace to the peace of 
the entire community. According to preachers of this class, it is a mistake to 
cut the rotten spots out of the body politic; gangrene should be allowed to 
spread. The man who cries the loudest that gangrene should be allowed to 
spread often considers himself the most “conservative”. It is an odd misuse 
of words; odder still is the fact that it is taken seriously by a great many 
honest people. It is somewhat amusing to hear them talk of the recent 
round-up for the purpose of safeguarding national resources as if it were a 
radical departure from the President’s usual way of looking at things; as if 
it were an isolated example of “constructive statesmanship” on the part of 
the administration, and therefore one of the few acts which they may conscien- 
tiously applaud. In reality the movement to conserve the nation’s natural 
resources is exactly in line with—is the legitimate outgrowth of—the settled 
policy of the President to safeguard and conserve the essential republican 
character of all American institutions in so far as he may; it is a child of the 
same desire. 
credit of the President. 
ei 
Georce Merepitn, as the crown of his long life, has finally 
Collier'sand succeeded in getting a poem published by Collier’s Weekly. 
Meredith It is certainly magnanimous of Collier’s to give the old man 
this recognition, for he cannot have many years to live; but 
it would have been a thought more kind if the editor had forborr to accom- 
pany the poem with an apology for its appearance. The editor does not 


The movement is one of the most foresighted plans to the. 


apologize because the poem is a poor poem. Not at all. He seems to beg his | 


readers. to pardon him for inflicting on them a poem so very, very good that | 
it must of necessity be beyond their taste and appreciation. “We did, indeed, 
hesitate to try Meredith on our public.” 
will be highly pleasing both to Meredith and his readers—as readers of 
Collier’s we are almost inclined to demand that the editor apologize for his 
apology just as soon as his sense of humor gets back from its summer vaca- 
tion. “Sometimes,” says the editor in his apology, “perhaps, we are carried 
too far by the desire to give our readers -not only what is pleasant, but what 
is also worth the precious moments of life.” Don’t worry, you've done it—that 
solemn patronage of Meredith is more precious and entertaining than you wili 
ever suspect. 


We presume the editor’s confessions | 


ids and bearing Two Distinct Trade Marks of 
Quality. 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


Makers of Gunn Sanitary Desks and Filing 


Nothing 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, 
and conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


85 Whitehall Street 
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` THE, EXACT PRICE ol 
\ this “Ladies Combination 
\ desk and Gunn book. 

\ snodelianall to your 
door, will be sent if 


WRITE U 


A LETTER sent i 


telling us the size of your room, us this coupon. 
its shape and about the number of ÓN Also ask for 


books you want to accommodate our <: a 
onl 
WE WILL SEND YOU ÓN “N; 
some hints and suggestions that will be ...... 
Town 


invaluable to you in building up a library 
whether you have twenty books or 2000. \ State 


‘BOOK CASES 


will keep your books 
safe from dust and dirt. 
The overlapping ,roller- 
bearing, non binding, 
removable doors, ab- 
sence of unsightly iron 
bands, are features pos- 
itively not found in 
other makes. This sim- 
ple construction we ful- 
ly explain in our new 
catalog. You should not 
purchase any bookcase 
until you have either 
read through our cata- 
log or examined the 
Gunn cases at your 
dealers. 

A postal card request 
is allthat is necessary 
to obtainit. Send for 
it today and you 
will buy none other 
than the Gunn Sec- 
tional Bookcase. Made 
only in Grand Rap- 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Devices. 


Beauty 
Distinctive- 
ness 
Design 
Durability 


Usefulness 


+ Seas 


adds such charm and coziness to the 


and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 


beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
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Woodward Mantel Company 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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The aaa. 
Ink Pencil or 
Stylo 


These pens are the best that 
were ever produced for fig- 
uring, lining and manifold 
work, and are as soft to the 
touch as a lead pencil. 


In Red or Red trimmed 
in black at 


$1.50 each Prepaid 


We are headquarters for 
Office Supplies and Devices 
of every description. If you 
are interested in 


DESKS, SAFES, 

FILING CABINETS, 
BUSINESS PHONOGRAPHS, 
McCRAY BUSINESS 

REFRIGERATORS, 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
AND DEVICES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Write to 


PORTER-WRIGLEY 
COMPANY 


70 N. Broad Street 


ATLANTA, GA« 
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HE Children’s Department this 
month is given over almost en- 
tirely to the children themselves, 
and the only regret of the Editor is 
that not all the interesting letters re- 
ceived can be printed for lack of 
space. As the department grows in 
age and popularity it is the belief of 
the Editor that it grows also in the 


quality of entertainment: the con- 
tributors are learning that what the 
Editor wants is not tributes to the 
Uncle Remus stories, but their own 
expressions with regard to things 
which form a part of their own ex- 
perience or thought. 

Letters from many “grown-ups,” 
dealing with various phases of child- 
life and submitted for publication in 
this department, have been received, 
and a number of them have made 
very interesting and suggestive read- 
ing, too; but tne Editor has been com- 
pelled to return them all as not being 
exactly in line with the requirements 
of the Department. 

He is glad to have the Grown-ups 
listen to the youngsters talking, if 
they will—and, indeed, he thinks that 
there is much they may learn if they 
listen in the right spirit—but in this 
Department the children are not 
going to have to listen to the Grown- 
ups a great deal. Perhaps they get 
enough of that in school hours, any- 
how; the Editor wants them to feel 
something of the free vacation spirit 
when they approach these particular 


pages. 


Interesting Letters from the Little Folks 


On the Roll of Honor 


New York—Dear Uncle Remus: I am 
a little girl eight years old. I have not 
one of your nice books, but once my 
uncle loaned me “Brer Rabbit,” and I 
liked the stories, O, ever so much! I go 
to school in the fourth grade, which is 
called 2-B. Once I got on the roll of 
honor for getting my two lessons every 
Friday. I was the only one in the whole 
class that got their names on every week 
for three weeks. I have a kitty named 
Nobsey; I have a doll and two Teddy 


Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 


sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 


with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year's 
contract. IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 73. Par- 
sons, Kan. 


$90 A MONTH FOR MEN TO PUT OUT MERCHAN- 
dise and grocery catalogs. Mail order house. BLEW 
BROS., Chicago. 


MANAGER, COLLECTION ATTORNEY, $1,500 UP; 
advertising man, $1,300; traffic man, $780-$1,000; 
traffic manager, $936-$1,040; bookkeeper and esti- 


7 mator, mill supplies, $1,300-$1,500. HAPGOODS, 
305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—THE BIGGEST AND QUICKEST MONEY 
maker to be had; best Photo Pillow Tops on the 
market; price, 35c; orders filled promptly: work 
guaranteed; write for particulars. HARRY M. 
MULLER, 413 Cambridge Bldg., Chicago, Ill.. 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, le; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$150 PER MONTH EASILY MADE SELL- 
ing my new patent Floor Mop: sells like wildfire. If 
you want a crackérjack article write to E. HIL- 
KER, 871 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


$4 TO $10 A DAY SURE—EITHER SEX CAN SELL 
our patented rapid-selling articles: no scheme; sam- 
ple free. A. M. YOUNG & CO., 218 Howland 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. í 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


BIG MONEY MAKING AND SELLING MEDAL- 
lions; make up your own goods; “‘it’s easy”; full 
particulars and catalog free. FRED B. RESAG 
& CO.. 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


MONEY—MONEY—MONEY! THAT'S WHAT YOU 
make when you become a Davis Agent. Best 
season now. We manufacture most complete big- 
gest value Soap and Toilet Article Combinations 
with valuable Premiums. Big 35c sellers. Enor- 
mous profits. DAVIS SOAP CO., 71 Union Park 
Ct.. Chicago. : 


UNCLE REMUS and the CHILDREN 


OV Joshway an’ de Sun 


An Uncle Remus Rhyme 


OV Joshway stood in front er his tent, 
An’ sice’d his soldiers on, 
But when he turned fer ter look 
aroun’, 
De day wuz nearly gone. 
He rubbed his beard, he sératched his 
head, 
Aw kicked his heel in de groun’; 
Kaze he wanter finish de battle-job 
Befo’ de Sun went down. 


He look ter de East aw he look ter 
de West, 
Aw he wave his haw on high, 
“King Sun,” sezee, “I want you ter 
see 
Me smite um hip aw thigh! 
Come down ter camp an’ rest yo’se’f 
A little while wid me, 
Fil git you a fan an’ big wide cheer 
Aw set it whar you kin see.” 


Dey wuz lots mo’ talk, but de Sun 
come down 
Aw tuck a little ease, 
Aw when he got too awful hot, 
He called up oP Brer Breeze! 
“My time is short,” sez de Sun, sezee, 
“Aw you better do yo’ do, 
Kaze I’m feelin’ like I wanter see 
Dis mortual scuffle throo!” 


bears. A few weeks ago I started a 
hyacinth, and now it is all bloomed. With 
thanks to you for your interesting stories. 
ANITA GRANNIS. 
170 West 89th Street. 


Has a Fine Pony 
Waycross, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
My age is nine years. I have read your 
stories of Uncle Remus and the Little 
Boy, and every time I read one I laugh 
until my sides ache. Brer Rabbit gets 
ahead of all the animals, but I think I 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED—SELL THE “FREEMAN 
Pipe”; best tobacco pipe made. Well- advertised. 
Sells to every smoker. Good salesmen clear $10 per 
day. Write for special terms and adv. literature. 
FREEMAN PIPE CO., Petoskey, Mich. 


MY NEW STORE NECESSITY IS BETTER THAN 
a telephone. Sells better than cash registers or 
scales ever sold. Sells for $50 to $1,000. Your 
ability alone limits your possibilities. Salesmen, 
Territory Mgrs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. Ist Ntl. 


Bank, Chicago. M. O. PITNERE, 183-189 Lake 
St., Chicago. 
AGENTS—$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE; MEN 


and women wanted everywhere; we make 350 fast- 
selling specialties; write for free sample offer. 
SCHEFF & CO., 640 Wells St., Chicago, Ills. 


WOMEN AGENTS AND MEN—$1 TO $6 A DAY 
easy! Spare time or permanent work. Choice of 30 
new big sellers. Write for $2 FREE offer. FAIR 
MFG. CO., Box 227, Racine, Wis. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED TO CARRY 
The Magic Moving Picture Post Cards, “the card 
that’s alive” as a side line; it’s a good seller. G. 
H. FELSENTHAL & CO., 219 E. Van Buren St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Schools 


BUSINESS COLLEGE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
Learn shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, proof- 
reading and business letter writing. Big money in 
these professions. Individual instruction. Full 
staff of high-grade teachers. Booklets free. STAND- 
ARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 92 Wash. 
St., Chicago. 


MEN—OUR ILLUSTRATED CATOLOG 


EXPLAINS 


how we teach barber trade in few weeks, mailed 
free. Write nearest branch, Moler System of Col- 
leges, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 


Indianapolis, New Orleans, Atlanta, Dallas or San 


Antonio, Tex. P 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
pare for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. WHEEL- 
ER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala. 


Freight Forwarding 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—RE- 
duced rates on household goods to and from all 
points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Bldge., 
Chicago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis: 851 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston; 101 Columbia Bldg., San 
Francisco, 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Well, dey fit an’ fit an’ fowt an’ fowt 
Right dar in de light er de Sun, 
But Joshway frailed um out an’ soon 

He had um on de run. 
King Sun, he say, “I’m over due 
‘Cross dar whar de night’s still black 
De folks will wake *fo’ de chickens 
crow 
An’ put der big clocks back.” 


OV Joshway thanked him mighty po- 
lite, 
Aw ax him fer ter come agin; 
King Sun, he say, “I speck dat I 
Will be whar I’ve allers been.” 
Den he mosied off, kaze he aint got 
time 
Fer ter set an’ talk aw stay; 
He hatter go off whar de night still 
dark 
Aw start ter breakin’ day. 


Well, time run on an’ people ’spute 
'Bout Joshway an’ de Sun, 
Some say dis an’ some say dat, 

Aw splain why Joshway won; 
Sometimes when he wuz settin’ ’roun’ 
Whar he couldn’t hep but hear, 
He'd say, “Go in de settin’-room an’ 


see 
How he scorched my big arm- 
cheer!” 


have one that he’d have a hard time 
managing—my pony, Romeo. Papa gave 
him to me when I was five years 
old, and I have been riding him ever 
since. 

I have two friends, Paul Harley and 
Gerald Knight, who have ponies like 
mine, and we have a great time riding 
together in the woods, 

I like to read, and of all the books I 
have read I like Uncle Remus and Beau- 
tiful Joe the best. I wish you lived in 
Waycross. Joun M. Cox, Jn. 


Patent Attorneys 


— T Du Wr su. EE at 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with vatuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St.. Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT—OUR THREE BOOKS 
for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Rooms 33 to 43, Pacific 
Building, Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


For the Home 


IF YOU REALY WANT TO KNOW ABOUT MAKING 
Ice Cream and frozen desserts, write for `'`Fiozen 
Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color 
illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy 
it is with the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELITE PERFUME—FOR HIGH-TONED PEOPLE 
who are particular. Exquisite odor. Handsome 
premium with every sale. Price $2 a bottle, prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. STANTON, R. 5, 
Liberty, Indiana. 


Masic 
MUSIC WRITERS—ARRANGERS AND 
Send your POEMS and MUSIC Composi- 
publication. Our GREAT Semi-Classic 
“Love's Lament” and “Moments in 
25¢ each. OLD DOMINION CO., 14 
New York. Agents wanted for our 


WE ARE 
Printers. 
tions for 
Piano Pieces, 
Meditation’’, 
W. 27th St; 
Music Club. 

HIGH-CLASS MUSIC, 10 CTS. ©. ACH—BLACK 
Hawk Waltz, Waltz in Eb, Shepherd Boy, Lone 
Star, Hungarian Dance, Emmanuel, Goodbye. Send 
stamp for free catalog. WETZEL, HADLEY MUSIC 


CO.. 6031 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
Souvenirs 


A SOUVENIR THAT EVERY READER OF THIS 
magazine should own. Anchor made of iron from 
Confederate ironclad MERRIMAC VIRGINIA. Cer- 
tificate of genuineness of iron accompanies each 


souvenir. Price only 25 cents each. Remit in cur- 
rency. ABINGDON STAMP CO., Abingdon, Va. 
PALMETTO PICTURE FRAME. HANDSOME 


Florida souvenir, $2 postpaid. Also Ponce de Leon 
chairs. Send for circular. PALMETTO NOVELTY 
CO., Box 116, Daytona, Fla. 


x Ce aN 
| RYUNITIE S} e). 


O MANY letters have come to 


Uncle Remus from his little 

friends throughout the country 
that it has been a somewhat difficult 
task to determine just the ones enti- 
tled to prizes. 

The young folks have taken to the 
new department—their department— 
of the Magazine in a way most grati- 
fying to Uncle Remus, who feels con- 
fident his little friends and he will 
have no end of enjoyment out of the 
letter writing. 

These sprightly messages from the 
youthful readers of the Magazine are 
prized because they represent the real 
ideas and feelings of their authors. 
And that is exactly what Uncle 
Remus wants—letters written by the 
children themselves, containing their 
own comments about things just as 
they would make them were they con- 
versing with the Editor instead of 
writing to him. 


Here are the prize winners for July: 


John M. Cox, Jr., Waycross, Ga. 

Winfred Benson, Austin, Texas. 

Lurlie Moore, Athens, Ga. 

Mildred McKinnon, Muscogee, Fla. 

Anita Grannis, 170 W. 89th street, 
New York. ; 

Roswell Stone Cheves, Pulaski, Va. 

Katherine E. Wheeler, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

Thelma Taylor, Arlington, Ga. 

Samuel M. Wilkinson, Hillsboro, N. 
CS i... D. 9; 

Karl Campbell, Middleton, Ga. 


Loves Animal Stories 

Arlington, Ga.— Dear Uncle Remus: 
I read everything of yours I can get. I 
do love to read the stories of the animals 
that you tell the little boy. I think they 
are so interesting. My school has closed. 
I gained both prizes, before and after 
Christmas. My teacher gave one before 
and after Christmas in my class of spell- 
ing, so you know I studied hard to get 
them. I live in the country, about eight 
miles from Arlington. My mother has a 
pretty flower yard. She has about thirty- 


Business Opportunities 


50 NEW IMPROVED HILO PENNY PEANUT VEND- 
Ing machines will earn $45.00 weekly for you and 
not interfere with your other work. $2,340 yearly 
profit on $500 investment. Beware of unscrupulous 
imitators. HILO GUM CO. (INC.), 127 Market 
St., Chicago. 


Post Cards 


BIGGEST VALUES IN BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS. 
Fourth of July, Floral, Birthday, etc., 8 for 10c; 
20 for 25c; 100. for $1.00, postpaid with illustrated 


catalog. Mfrs. and Importers. STAR POST- 
CARD CO., 109 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
TEN RARE POST CARDS FREE—TEN HIGH- J 


grade, imported, artistic car@s, all different, costing 
from five to fifteen cents each and your name and 
address inserted FREE in our “Exchange Club” so 
you can exchange cards with over 10,000 of our 
members in all parts of the world to anyone sending 
10 cents for sample copy of our magazine. Address mi 
POST CARD DEVOTEE, 1823 N. 16 St., Phil- 7 
delphia, Pa. 


Rare Coins 


5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 
all money coined before 1875 
once for a set of 2 coin and 
may mean a fortune to you. C. 
CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N Y. 


Dressmaking 


VALENTINE’S DRESS CUTTING, DESIGNING AND 
Ladies’ Tailoring Colleges will bring success; patterns ` 
cut to order; call or write for free circular: we teach ` 
by mail. Main School and Office, 88 State Sts. ` 
Chicago. $ 


Poultry Sapplies 


THE “SIMPLICITY” NON-FREEZING FOUNTAIN 
best in the world; “Baby Chicks” for sale; catalog 
free. THE OHIO HATCHERY AND MFG. CO. 
Bellevue, Ohio, box 24. 


QUARTERS. KEEP 
and send 10 cents at 
stamp value books. It 
F. CLARKE & 


Gas Fixtures r 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE 
prices to the public; write for catalog sheets; mention 
.if gas only or combination gas and electric wanted. 
WESTERN CHANDELIER CO., Dept. B, 156 F 
w Lake St., Chicago. 


UNCLE REMUS’S-—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


five roses. We have not got the chick- 
ens stopped out yet, but we are at 
it. The roses are in full bloom. They 
are certainly pretty, and I wish I 
could send you a bouquet of them. 
I have a bed of flowers. There are 
heart’s-ease, phlox, verbena, tuberoses 
and canna on it. I have three broth- 
ers but no sisters. My oldest brother 
is married. They are older than I am 


Ladies’ Suits to Order 


=x, Now 85 
my Only $085 


Direct from the 
e i 
anadiamn 


Mills @ Suit Co. —I am ten years old. Papa’s old 
Why pay $15.00 to $35.00 for black mammy is still living.. May you 
“United States’? goods NOT to] 


live long and continue to write stories 
for your little cousins. 
THELMA TAYLOR. 


as good wool, NOT as well 
woven. NOT as thoroughly 
shrunk as the cloth from 
which you can have a suit 
man-tailored in the latest 
City Style and from the best 
and newest materials by us. 


Ladies’ Man -Tailored 
Suits $9.85 


You do not ‘pay one cent 
of duty and only one 
à very small profit. We 
4 , guarantee to dress you in 
i G N the latest city style, fit you 
MM i M WW W perfectly and save you 
— money, or to refund your 
money in full. 

To get this Special Sale Price of $9.85 you 
must write at once for Samples, Fashion Plates, 
Tape Measure and Order Blanks—all Free. 


Canadian Mills and Suit Company 
U. S. Office, 305 N. Carpenter St., Chicago, 


Department for Children 

Muscogee, Fla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: We take your magazine and I 
like to read it so much, but I think 
it will be better when the laughing 
place is made for the children, for 
mamma says nothing is complete with- 
out children, not even a magazine. I 
love to read about Brer Fox and Brer 
Rabbit, and would not get tired if I 
listened to them always. I will not 
write a long letter because you will 
get so many it will make you tired to 
read them. After your invitation to 
the little folks to join you, I know 
they will rush in, so glad to be part of 

the magazine. I am ten years old. 

Mirpggn McKinnon. 


— — 


The new 


Wash Fabric & TERN 


which is taking the - 
place of LINEN. 
15c PER YARD 
pr looks like linen, 
feels like linen, 

wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 

rice of linen. 

t comes in white, col- 
ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. 
Is adapted alike to ladies’ and 
children’s wear. 
A creation of Southern genius, f 
a product of Southern looms. j4 
An all the year around dress | 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 


Owns a Black Colt 


Hillsboro, N. C., R. F. D. 2.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am a little boy ten 
years old. I live on a farm, and have 
one little sister named Lois, and a lit- 
tle brother named Cox, both younger 
than myself. I do chores about the 
house and help some in the field. I 
have a little black colt. Papa takes 
your nice Magazine, and I never get 
tired reading and listening to him 
read the many good stories it con- 
tains. SamvueLt M. WILKINSON. 


The Tar Baby Story 


Pulaski, Va—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy eight years old. I 
have a book full of Uncle Remus 
stories. I like Tar Baby best in my 
Uncle Remus book, but they are all 
the best stories I know. I hope you 
will write lots of Uncle Remus and 
Brer Rabbit stories in the Uxcre Re- 
muss Macazıxe. My brother Guy 
likes your stories, too; he is five years 
old, and I have another named Billy, 
one year old. 

RoswELL STONE CHEVES. 


Adapted for all occasions. 

School wear, street wear, the 

drawing room, traveling and outing. 

A To be found in the best dry goods stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 

= = we will tell you where it may be 
ound. 


STEBBINS, LAWSON 8 SPRAGINS C0O,, 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


The Little Boy of the Book 
| Porterdale, Ga., R. F. D. 1.—Dear 
ED: AN S £$ Uncle Remus: I don’t think there 
es m ever will be another Uncle Remus that 
` ee a writes such fine stories for boys and 
Do You W ant |girls. I like the “Tar Baby” and a 
PIAN Greatest Value? “Story of the War.” I like to hear 
The largest retail |™mamma read the stories and I would 


paso business inthe woa has been built up by us | not take a thousand dollars for your 

e past 45 years. Let us send you free informa-|“Songs and Savings.” I know you 

tion q < > r g a . g! à f . 
and prices of 20 leading makes, Also new plan must have been the little boy in your 


easy pay- ments, Pianos 
FROM books. ALFRED DeLoacu. 


of 
Shipped every- We 
ive absolute guarantee of 


ighest m usi- cal qualities, : i 
AÑ prices wonderfully reasonable. Special ‘Bar ains ; Partial to Brer Rabbit 
12 second-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon | 


L Roper, N. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
& Healys,6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal | I P Ç K P tne’ kad hove a 
new, at very low prices. Teachers and students go to scho I é é 


would appreciate these instruments. Write to-day. | fine time. I study spelling and read- 


ing. I like t to school at Roper. 
LY O N & H F ALY, ing ike to go to school a ype 


We have a magazine in our reading 
43 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


room named Uncie Remvus’s. I like 
to read the magazine called Uxcr: 
Remvus’s. We would like to have a 
story about Brer Rabbit in your mag- 
azine every time. I have a pet cat 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS (VO You Can Make |named Tom. She will play with a 
Ors BIG MONEY | straw. I like to play with her. 
EE k Entertaining WILLIE SITTERSON. 


the Public, 
Nothing affords 
better opportuni- 
Re ties for men with 
We start you, furnishing complete small capital. 
outfits and explicit instructions at s surprisingly low cost. 


FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our ntertainment 
Supply Catalocue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO.,225 Dearborn St., Dept. 24 Chicago 


Likes Funny Stories 

Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl six years old, and 
am in the first grade. I like for 
mamma to read your stories to me. I 
almost hurt myself laughing at them. 
I have no pets, but I have a sister 
and a little brother, who play with me. 
Hope you will write us a long funny 
story next month. 

KATHLEEN FLORENCE. 
41 Irwin St. 


THELARGEST SALE OF ANYONE 
BRAND INTHE UNITED STATES? 


6 E 


KELAVORING EXTRACTS 


Likes to Read 


Austin, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl only nine years old, 
and have read all of your books. Papa 
buys the Uncre Remus’s MAGAZINE 
every month, and reads the stories to 
me. I go tə school every day and 
am in the third grade. I ride my 
pony, and once when I was going to 
school on him, I hit my leg against a 
wagon and had to come home, and 
when I came home they sent for a 
doctor and he said he would have to 
sew it up, but I am so nervous that 
he just put plasters on it, and it is all 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 
produce your likeness. 


Address THE C. F, SAUER C0., Richmond, Va. 


MON TARAS 
Send stamp for catalog. 


i Films, Papers 
mee aÉ 7. Plates x 
Everythin 
Photographic 
=» G. Gennert Dept. G 
=, New Yo Chicago 
— 248. 13th St. 53LakeSt, 


right now. I have five cousins that | 
live in Atlanta, Ga. The next time I 
go to see them I am going to make 
somebody take me to see you. I like 
to read, and play paper dolls, and go 
on picnics, but the thing I’d rather do 
than anything is go to baseball. 
Winirrep BENSON. 


Rabbits Dressed Up 

Louisburg, N. C., R. F. D. 1.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am a little girl ten 
years old. I have read your stories 
of Uncle Remus and the little boy 
until I almost know them by heart. 
I like to read about Brer Rabbit, too. 
I think Brer Rabbit and his two lit- 
tle children on the cover of the maga- 
zine are very pretty. I don’t know 
very much about rabbits, but I would 
like to see some dressed up like yours. 

Mvsa Harris. 


Trap for Brer Rabbit 
Sandersville, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have read a great many of 
your stories and we have one of your 
books. There is an old black mammy 
who comes to see us very often. She 
is good and kind, but will fuss and 
scold. A “Brer Rabbit” is slipping 
in our garden at night and eating our 
good peas. Papa has baited a trap, 
but so far has caught only a few 
sparrows: Papa says he thinks Billy 
Sanders is a great fellow. All good 

wishes for the Children’s Page. 

SaraH LANG. 


Even alter 
you ve eaten 
your {ill 


Visit from Brer Rabbit 
Athens, Ala.—Dear Uncle: I am a 
little boy five years old. Brer Rab- 
bit came over in my yard to-day. My 
father runs a paper. Daddy hatched 
six little chickens to-day. I am plant- 
ing a garden. I had a dog, but he 
killed chickens and we had to send 

him away. His name is Bandy. 

Wirttiam WALKER. 


A Lively Pet Dog 


Gainesville, Ga—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: There is one thing I want to 
tell you, and that is I like all your 
Remus stories. There is one famous 
story that I like, and that is the two 
big dinners. You remember my dog 
Penny? The train killed him, the 
one you saw running hogs. I have 
got me a new dog now; his name is 
Roscoe. He sure does run hogs: He 
has a black ring half around his tail 
and has got a black spot on each ear 
and a black nose so he can smell 
rabbits. He has round black eyes. 

FreD S. VAUGHAN. 


in 
ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


FESTINO 


Another dessert 
confection in 
the form of an 
almond enclos- 
ing a kernel of 
delicious cream. 


About the Sick Lion 

Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
My mother told me you were going 
to give a book of “Uncle Remus” sto- 
ries to the little girls and boys that 
write the best letters. I have been 
wanting one so long. I do hope this 
will be a good letter so I can get one. 
My papa takes your magazine and 
mother always reads the Uncle Re- 
mus story to me. I like that story of 
the Sick Lion and Brer Rabbit the 
best of all—but they are all nice. I 
think Brer Rabbit is so cute. I am a 
little girl eight years old. 

ELIZABETH Hate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Library for School 

Athens, Ga.—Dear Uncle Demus: 
I am a little Georgia school girl eight | 
years old, with brown curls and blue | 
eyes. I love the birds, the flowers, | 
and the bright sunshine. I love very | 
much to read of your pretty home 
where the birds sing and the flowers 
bloom, and to read your bright stories. 
At our school—Emmaville, Clark 
County—we are working to get up a 
good library. Our teacher has offered | 
a prize to the one who will get up the 
most money or books for it. 

Lurie Moore. 


RECREATION 


means “made new’’ 


You get re-creation at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs | 


The Waters are famed for healing. 


There are hunting, fishing, horse-back 
riding, all natural sports and healthful 
amusements—golf, tennis, etc.,—and 
the finest of Hotels, new and modern, 
with bath for every room; splendid 
table and service. 


Get the Booklet and read about it. 


B. E. TAYLOR, FRANK J. REED, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


(MORON ROUTE 


S. N. S. Station. 
Can Play the Organ 

Tallassee, Ala., R. F. D. 1.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am going to write 
you a very little letter this afternoon. 
It is a very beautiful day. I live on 
a farm, about seven miles north of 
the little town of Tallassee. I like 
to live in the country better than in 
the city. We take Uxcıe Remvus’s 
Macazıxe and I like to read Uncle’s 
story of Brer Rabbit. Our school was 
out on the 28th of February, but will Af 
start again the first Monday in July. 
We have an organ and I can play very | 
well. The country about here is gen- 
erally hilly, but not very rocky, and 
is a very beautiful country indeed. 
My step-father is in the saw mill busi- 
ness. But he is going to run a farm 


CLEARS OUT 
Roaches 
Bed Bugs 


Rats, Mice 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 


15e, 25c and 75c at druggists and country stores. 


—— VE IPK” há 
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also this year. I have two brothers 
and no sister. I am fourteen years 
of age, but very small.. I am about 
five feet in height. I am not working 
in the field yet, but soon will be. 
Genie HorxsBy. 


Fun Picking Blackberries 


Madden, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I saw in your magazine that 
you wanted all the children to write 
to you. I am a little girl twelve 
years old. I like to live in the coun- 
try. We lived in North Carolina śix 
years. I will tell you what games 
we play. We play Authors, Ches- 
sindia, mumble-peg, ball and many 
others. We have such good times 
playing in the branch and eating 
apples and peaches and picking black- 
berries. I do like to pick blackberries, 
and I also like to eat them. We have 
one of your books in our school 
library, and I certainly do enjoy 
reading it. I have read it over and 
over. Every summer we get up a 
crowd and go fishing on the river and 
stay all day. We have such good 
times going in the water. We get un- 
der the falls where the water runs 
over the dam. I certainly do like to 
read. I have read a good many books 
in the school library. How many of 
you have ever read Diddie, Dumps 
and Tot? If you have not read it, get 
it and read it for it is certainly fine. 
It is about three little girls who lived 
in the ante-bellum days. It makes 


one want to live in those days. I have 
' 1o pets except a little red-headed sis- 


ter, who sings to me. I do not be- 
lieve in fairies. I have a little brother 
who dearly loves to hear tales. Every 
time he gets sick, or if he be sleepy 
and yet afraid to. go to bed, his plea 
is always, come on “Iddie” and tell 
me a tale, and he is especially pleased 
if it be about Brer Rabbit or Brer 
Bear, so you can make the magazine 
more interesting to me and the little 
boy by telling a lot of Uncle Remus 
tales. I hope you may live a long time 
and keep on writing about Brer Rab- 
bit. I will close. Azıre Worrorp. 


Picnics and Peanut Hunts 


Waycross, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl nearly twelve years 
old. I live in Waycross, Ga. We have 
very pleasant times here. We have 
picnics, peanut hunts, straw rides and 
trips to the Satila River. We are 
having very warm weather here now. 
I wish the peaches, plums and grapes 
would hurry and get ripe. We have 
a grapevine, a large plum tree and 
two peach trees. We also have a gar- 
den. I like so much to read UNcLE 
Remvs’s Macazine. I like the stories 
in it. The Ku Klux Klan is interest- 
ing to me. I like the story about the 
Scalawag best so far. The Girl in the 
Moving Picture was also good. I like 
the Children’s Corner. I hope you 
will like this letter. I will have to 
close. From your unknown friend, 

Louise JOYNER. 


Fond of the Moon 


Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I have been reading your 
magazine. I like it very much, and 
also have read your two stories about 
The Strongest, Who or Which, and 
the Blue Hen’s Chickens. I like them 
both very much. I like your old 
friend the moon, and I think you are 
very, very nice to write us stories. I 
like Uncle Remus and Miss Sallie, his 
mistress. I like it better than any of 
the stories I have heard. I would like 
to see you. I do not know what we 
would do without you, Uncle Remus. 

GENNIE Hooper. 


Sighs for the Old Days 


Alexandria, Va.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am ten years old. I have two 
copies of your books. The stories that 
I like best are-Brer Rabbit taking 
possession of the house, and Brer 
Rabbit riding Brer Fox to see Miss 
Meadows and the gals. I wish I had 
lived in the days when nice old black 
men told about Brer Rabbit and the 
critters to the little boy. I hope he 
will tell some more soon. Goodby. 

CLARENCE ROBINSON. 

428 North Washington St. 


Has Many Pets 


Arcadia, La.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl ten years old. For 
pets I have sixty-four little chickens. 
I have forty-one goose eggs setting. 
We have five little Polan China pigs. 
I have two little kittens, and one dog 
ramed Ponto. I like Uncle Remus’s 
stories very much. I also enjoy Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Bear very much. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


The poetry I like best is “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” “Hiawatha’s Hunt- 
ing” and “Hiawatha’s Sailing.” They 
are all written by Longfellow. Uncle 
Remus, I wish you would write us 
another story. I just want to write 
to thank you for writing such splen- 
did letters for us children to read. 
I enjoy them very much, and don’t 
know what we would do without them. 
Uncle Remus, please print this letter 
for me; I want to surprise grandma. 
CLYDE BRANTLEY. 


Rabbits and Easter Eggs 


Bethesda, Md.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am too little to write, but 
father said he would put down just 
what I said. Please tell us lots of 
stories about Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox 
and the others. I don’t look at the 
funny papers any more because they 
make me have bad dreams, but I like 
all your stories and love to dream 
about the animals. My father came 
from Georgia, and used to read about 
them when he was a boy, and he 
ləughs when he reads them to me. 
I think Brer Rabbit is the smartest 
one of all. Please have a picture of 
all the animals sitting on a fence. Do 
rabbits really bring the Easter eggs? 

WIGHTMAN RICHARDSON, 


Lots of Little Chickens 


Greenville, Ky.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eleven years 
old. I have an old gray horse and you 
ought to see me ride. I rid- a boy's 
saddle. I am not going to school now. 
But I go to Sunday school. We have 
a fine new courthouse; it is very 
prety. There are five girls and one 

oy in our family—and he is the baby: 
Papa is chief of police. We have a 
great many pets, two dogs, two cats 
and a calf. We have 82 little chick- 
ens. We have no little girl neighbors, 
but some little boys. 

Mary L. PITTMAN. 


Works with the Bees 


Belleville, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus—To-day is my birthday. I leave 
you to guess my age. My brother 
and I quit school about a month ago 
and went to farming. We are going 
to have about thirteen acres of corn 
and no cotton. I have tLree brothers 
and three sisters. “Everybody works 
at our house but father, and he car- 
ries the U. S. mail.” I play ball, 
checkers, dominoes, marbles and fox- 
and-goose. I like marbles the best, | 
and my brother likes checkers the | 
best. I have a hard time getting any- 
one to play marbles with me. When 
the Magazine comes, the first feature 
I look for is “Mr. Billy Sanders of 
Shady Dale.” I always find this very | 
interesting. I like all the stories in 
the magazine. My best pet is a colt. 
We have quit feeding my colt and 
this morning I put it in a separate 
pasture from the other horses where 
there is more grass.. We have three 
ponies and one mule, besides this colt. 
When I put it in. the other pasture it 
put its head over the fence and 
neighed at the other horses as if it 
wished it could be with them. We 
have fifteen hives of bees. They have 
swarmed four or five times this spring. 
I hived them all but one. They sting 
me some times. The first of this week 
I had a swollen hand. Papa got stung 
pretty badly this evening. They got 
up his sleeve. I went fishing to-day. 
I didn’t catch but three that were 
large enough to eat, but the funniest 
part about it was that we had to ride 
home (two miles) through a hard 
rain. When I got home I was wet 
to the skin. Erna WATKINS. 


Wont Be a Meddler 


Middleton, Ga., R. F. D. 1.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am just a little boy 
eight years old. I have three brothers 
and no sister. I go to school. I am 
in the third grade. My brother and I 
go to Sunday school. My father and 
mother teach us to love and be kind 
to everybody and do good; avoid bad 
company and never meddle with other 
people’s business, and we wont get 
in trouble. Well, we live on a farm 
and I work very hard when I am not 
in school. I help father and mother 
both all I can. I read at night and 
on rainy days. 

Kart CAMPBELL. 


Is Learning To Write 


Cambridge, Md.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy just learning 
to write with a pencil and my mamma 
takes the Home MacGazinE. Mamma 
says it is the best one she gets. 
Mamma said that you said if I would 
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What Backbone is to the Body : 
the Sole is to a Shoe— 


Chas. K. Sharood, a practical shoemaker of 
widest experience, realized this when he invent- 
ed the R E-Z Pheumatic Soles which are found 
in the 


aid) 50 
L> Sharood IS || Sh 


/ CHARLES K. SHAROOD These soles are made by a scientific combination 
of antiseptically felted wool and cotton, flexible leather and water- 
proof canvas over a cork in-sole—that is all—but it 
makes a vast difference to the man who wears 
them—the difference between buoyancy and depres- 
sion. Try the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe and see. 


Most live dealers have them. If yours hasn’t them 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 
copy of our RE-Z Style Book and a pair of 
Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 


s SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 
357 Broadway, @ 
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Repeating Rifle 


22 Calibre, 16 Shot 


Shoots 22 cal. short, long 
or long rife cartridges 
without change of carrier 


Sold by Leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores Everywhere 


DESCRIPTION. Junior Repeater has the rain-and-weather i 
protected Military Bolt Action and is rifled with our increase twist. 

BARREL is of fine quality rifle steel, rifled with our special increase twist, in- 
suring unusual accuracy. 

STOCK of Polished American Walnut is properly aligned and balances beau- 


OR accurate, fast shoot- 

ing and smooth, easy 
action, this little rifle is a 
positive wonder. No other 
22 calibre Repeater can com- 
pete with it atthe price. The 
military bolt action, protect- 
ing. the mechanism from 
rain, dirt and other foreign 
matter, is an immense im- 
provement over less modern 
arms. ‘This 22 Calibre Re- 
peater is the handiest and 
most effective little rifle of 
its kind ever produced. 


tifully. š 
ACTION is Military Bolt pattern, mechanism protected from dust, rain and 
weather. Works very swift and smooth—gives noteworthy satisfaction to 


every user. 

TAKE DOWN AND SPECIFICATIONS. The rifle takes down (with slotted 
thumb screw) for packing in trunk or suit case, weighs 51-2 pounds, is 
$8 1-2 inches long; and is a model for accuracy and quick, easy shooting. 

Ask your local dealer to show you this rifle. If he cannot 
supply you, we will ship itto you direet at the above price 
and guarantee safe delivery and absolute satisfaction. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 1908 GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG 
Every gun enthusiast should have a copy of this book. It is full of most 
interesting firearm lore and gives prices and descriptions of our complete 
line of high-grade popular priced firearms. Send for it today. - It's Free. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co 


[WURLITZE R” 


Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are used and endorsed by Professional 
Musicians from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the fact that the U. 8. 
Government uses our instruments is a sufficient guarantee that the 
quality and price is correct. 


Cornets from $7.50 to $60. Flutes from $1.75 to $175. Violin outfits 
from $2.45 to $100. Fine Old Violins up to $5,000. High-class rg 
Pianos $168 and up. Guitars, $2.15 to $50. Mandolins, $2 to 
Drums from $2 up. Harmonicas as low as 10 cts. 


Everything known in Musical Instruments at corresponding low 

prices. Sheet Music and Instruction Books at half price. 

F RI. F E Handsome catalog and a 50-cent piece of music, if you 
state where you saw this ad, and instrument you are 

interested in. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO 


80 Franklin Street, 
«9 Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 


ular Low- Priced 
Music House 


805 East 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
°> 508 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


“a 


A UR sets of Silverware combine the highest perfection of 

f beauty, grace of design and exclusiveness of pattern with 
careful workmanship, and such quality as seems completely to defy 
wear, retaining all their perennial beauty in spite of constant service. 
Write us at once for catalogue and inspect our various patterns. Mail orders are 
our specialty, and with our handsome catalogue, mailed free, you can order of 
us with every assurance of the most perfect satisfaction. 


MAIER & BERKELE, Mwsleks Atlanta 


FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle yop to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


= DIX DIAMONDS == 
ASSURED VALUES . 


The grade, weight and price of our diamonds in 
plain figures must necessarily be right. 

Our guaranteed cash return and exchange values 
assure against loss or dissatisfaction. 

Our partial payment plan, through which you 
may buy a diamond and accumulate by paying a little 
at a time, offers opportunity of investment to even 
| those of modest income. 

' Our Diamond Book No.3 (mailed free upon re- 
quest) explains fully, and contains valuable technical 
information told in plain language. 


Harry L. Dix., Inc. 


Diamond Merchants 
609-10-11 Candler Bldg. . 
ATLANTA, GA. 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. V 


Something new — only scjentific garment of the" 3 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing —no ripping -or basting. — Can be worn year 
round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 


FREE Send for our Fine Ilustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 


material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
I users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity, Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — I!lustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 29 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Beautiful Skin 


Mme. Robinnaire's Massage Cream maintains 
the youthful softness and fullness of the skin; 
preserving to the complexion the attractive 
appearance of health. Cooling, nourishing 
and emollient in its nature; it allays irrita- 
tion and has healing virtues of great effi- 


ciency. aie estes 50c & $1.00 


postpaid 


Superfluous Hair 


Mme. Robinnaire's Depilatory Powder com- 
bines all the discoveries of recent years, and 
will remove the hair with one application in 
from two to five minutes. Usually an appli- 
cation made every six or eight weeks@] 00 
issufficient. Box, boss ñ ` ° 


Keep Your Hair Young 


Mme. Robinnaire's Walnut Hair Dye isanother 
famous toilet preparation. It dyes the hair 
black, light brown, medium brown and dark 
brown. It will not wash or wear off. It 


gives the hair a natural, 
life-like appearance è 25c & 75c 
Sold by all Druggists, or by mail, postpaid, from 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
25 Marietta St, ATLANTA, GA. 


HEADACHE 


use the Medicated Cranos 
Headache Band. It isa 
speedy and harmless rem- 
edy for headache, mental 
exhaustion, throbbing 
pains in the head, dizzi- 
ness and neuralgia, affec- 
tions of the head and face. 
It is restful to the over- 
worked mind and cooling 
to thehead. The Band is adjusted so that the 
medicated part comes across the forehead, 
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write to you you would send me a 
book or picture. Will you do it, Un- 
cle Remus? Please do, for I love you, 
and write your name in it. Mamma 
reads to me out of your paper all 
about you and Doodang and Impty- 
Umpty. Your picture looks like a 
nice old fat man that lives close to us. 
Please do send me a book with your 
name in it. Goodby, Uncle Remus. 
REGINALD ALLEN MAGUIRE. 
P. S.—I hope you are well. 


Owns a Circus Pony 


Wellsville, O.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am eight years old, and have noticed 
the Children’s letters in Uncix Re- 
mus’s MaGazine, but see none from 
near where I live. My home is in 
Wellsville, a city of 10,000, located 
on the banks of the Ohio River. It 
is quite an old place. The scenery is 
considered very beautiful in the Ohio 
valley. Our city has large railroad 
shops, a rolling mill, several potteries 
and some other industries. We have 
four schools. I go to the Central 
building. This is my third year and 
am in the fifth grade. I like story 
books and have quite a number, among 
which are the Uncle Remus books, the 
Rover Boy series and many others. i 
have no pets now except a pony. His 
name is Dick. He can do tricks, as he 
once belonged to a show. He is eight 
years old and is very pretty. I like 
to ride him and sometimes drive him. 
I once had two rabbits. I named one 
for Brer Rabbit in the Uncle Remus 


story and called the other Bunny. We 
only raised one baby rabbit, for the 
rats took all the others, but he was so 
much trouble I gave him away. I 
have a good many playmates, but no 
brothers or sisters, and no cousins 
near my age. My grandpa and 
grandma live in Onslow, Iowa. It is 
a nice little town. We spend nearly 
every summer there. 
Ceci R. SMITH. 
611 Riverside Avenue. 


Saw the Great Fleet 


Santa Barbara, Calif.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I always wish I had been 
born in the South. Pve read so many 
stories about it. I know a friend 
here that was from the South. His 
name is James B. Wade. He used 
to know Uncle Remus and Joel 
Chandler Harris. I wonder if you 
remember him. He rides on horse- 
back and swims in the ocean with me. 
He went through the Civil War. He 
also lived in Atlanta, Georgia. I 
wish I had been the little boy in your 
stories. Once I got Mr. Wade to 
read me the “Tar Baby”. I wish 
you'd come out here and ride with us 
on the trails. "The great fleet is in 
our harbor. Last Monday we had a 
floral parade and a battle of flowers. 
Every night the boats cast interweav- 
ing searchlights, and then their out- 
lines are illuminated with electric 
lights. ‘The sailors are all over town. 

KATHERINE E. WHEELER. 

93 Pedregosa Street. 


VICTOR HERBERT 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Orchestra, married and settled down. 


were induced to come to America. 


It was in 1886 that he and his wife 


In 1896 he was made bandmaster of the Twenty-second Regiment Band, 


succeeding the lamented Patrick S. Gilmore. 


After some six years of this, 


during which time he continued to produce successful comic operas, he accepted 


the position of conductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 


At about this period 


there was a hiatus in his productiveness in the lighter vein, although he wrote 


several orchestral compositions in the larger forms. 
poem, “Hero and Leander”, is perhaps the most important. 


Of these, his symphonic 
Mention must also 


be made of his well-known cello concerto which ranks high in the literature of 


that instrument. 
his serious compositions. 


work has been almost as great as in his better-known sphere. 


It is played the world over and is perhaps the best known of 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Herbert’s activity in serious 


He has written 


songs innumerable, pieces for the cello, suites, two cello concertos, anthems and 
other church music and a dramatic cantata, “The Captive”, written for the 


festival at Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Meanwhile, conditions were changing in the theatrical world. 
was towards a form lighter even than comic opera. 


The trend 
Mr. Herbert, accommodat- 


ing himself to conditions, reappeared in 1903 with the extravaganza, “Babes in 


Toyland”. 


Shortly afterwards he severed his connection with the Pittsburgh 


Orchestra and returned to New York, where he established an orchestra of his 
own. Musical comedy was now in vogue and he proceeded to write in that line. 


He produced in rapid succession “It Happened in Nordland”, 


“Dolly Dollars”, 


“The Tattooed Man”, “Dream City and the Magic Knight”, “Mlle. Modiste” 


and “The Red Mill”. 


The present season has seen no new Victor Herbert production, but one is 
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Soothed by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 
preceded by warm baths with 


ticur 
IE 


For eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, chafings, sunburn, red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 
lameness and soreness inci- 
dental to outdoor sports, 
and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


na Drug Ro we a 
ru . Japa 
d., Tokio; Ruu Ferrein, bicetow? 
Cape Town, etc.; U. 8. A., 
Potter a. Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
aa” Post- » Cuticurs k on Care of the Skin, 


promised for next August at the Broadway Theater. It is a rather more ambi- 
tious effort, verging on comic opera. The most important work he is engaged 


in, however, is the grand opera he is writing for Oscar Hammerstein. When 30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 


the latter decided to produce an opera written by an American composer, it 


while the compressors, in the shape of large 
buttons, indicated by the darts, are arranged 
to bring pressure over the vaso-motor nerves 
which control the blood supply to the brain. 


A " ws nd a $5. 
The band is easily adjusted and maybe | | seemed eminently fitting that Mr. Herbert should be given the commission. But DRESS $5.00 UNIVERSAL £ 25c 
used as many times as necessary. Will fit | | he is working on it in a leisurely manner and wisely refuses to allow himself to I will send you one Universal Dress and 


Cloak Cutting (with which you cut gar 
ments without patterns) anda set 
of either 30 long or 10 short clothes 
baby patterns with directions for 
25c—or I will send you the two sets 


be hurried in the undertaking. He is determined that the opera shall never 
appear unless it marks up to the artistic standard he has set for it. 
Mr. Herbert is now in the prime of his life and at the height of his pro- 


any head. Full information will be sent 
with Band. 50 cents by mail, prepaid. 


Special inducements to active agents. Write for 
one and prove that what we say is true. 


285 Main Street, ductiveness. He has been extremely successful and has a liberal share of this iy, of baby clothes patterns for 25c. 
Medicated Headache Band Co. springfield, mas | | world’s goods. He is by nature a hard worker. It is the habit of a lifetime. ee “Nures Ming te Mother 


together with my catalogue Illustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 

and full descriptions absolutely free. A remarkable value for 25c 

Money refunded without question if you are not satisfied. 
EXTRA PRESENT: Answer this advertisement to-day 

and receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free. 

Write to-day. MES, C. L, ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 
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Care of the Skin 


A clear healthy skin is a possession highly valued 
and easily acquired—more easily than many sup- 
pose. The one important thing is to keep the pores 
of the skin in a health oondition. This can be done 
by the free use of HEISKELL’S MEDICINAL TOI- 
LET SOAP, a combination containing gums and 
herbs of well known medicinal value. Itis absolutely 
pure, soothing. healing and cleansing in effect, does 
not over-stimulate the skin, but keeps its normal ex- 
cretory powers in healthy condition, thus preventing 
or removing all blemishes such as pimples, black- 
heads, etc., and in their stead imparting a delicate, 
velvety texture to the skin. This soap in connection 
with HEISKELL’S OINTMENT has remedied some 
of the worst cases of skin disease. many of the cases 
oeing of long standing. At druggists. SOAP, 25 
CENTS. OINTMENT, 50 CENTS. 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 COMMERCE 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to ite nat 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 

lossy and healthy appearance. IT LL 

OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 


With all the conditions thus favorable, it is more than likely that good things 
will continue to flow from his pen. The world has a right to expect it. 


A People of the North 
Georgia Mountains 


(Continued from Page 13) 


without any exhortations from the outside. 

When the conditions of the mountain people are considered as they actually 
are: their illiteracy, their traditional idea of education inducing a prejudice 
against prescribed educational methods, the teacher as the spirit of the school 
must be the composite being of instructor, character-builder, missionary, and 
diplomat—in other words, he or she must be the pedagogic psychologist of tried | 
experience. The untutored young man or woman with the conventional nor- 
mal training has no place as teacher among the mountain people. They must 
be especially and thoroughly trained for this especial location, Georgia being 
one of the three states in the Union which has in the Peabody Practice School 
of Athens, Ga., a Normal School where educational specialists are trained for 
teaching the system—(that integrating education and life)—-which would make 
the isolated people of the mountains of Georgia of economic value to the com- 
monwealth. 

Still the situation remains the same; the South clamors for more trained 
labor to till her soil; more skilled hands to guide the wheels of her industries, 


Pony Carts give the children keen enjoyment, healthful 
fun in the open air. Are safe, durable and roomy. 
Em the finest possible materials, put together with 
for which the Colfax is 


smartness and thoroughness, 
noted. Not heavy and cumbersome 


—but strong. Do not buy until you A 
have seen the ‘Peerless’ line. Write gy 

for beautiful illustrated catalog. % 

The Colfax Mfg. C 310 E. La- 


0. 
Salle Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


| K TER 
dred $7.20: cach addi- 


Mad E D DING undre 
INVITATIONS tir! hundred $2.50. fiy 


Latest styles. Artistic handwork. Monogram and embossed 
stationery for holiday gilts. Samples on request. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


` 911 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


M 


FROM THE LOOMS TO YOU 


Pan ae oote herbs. barks and flowers: | while a vast area of her richest section is populated by a people isolated, im- 
produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry poverished, illiterate, lawless—useless. Persian Lawns SAVE pages Nainsook 
gray. Puli cee ck tho color itoriginally was beforeis turned An institution established by a philanthropic Georgian, George Foster Pea- | te dag Ml arenes ce ik, 
OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. | body, is ready to supply the adequately equipped teachers to go to these moun- | Lingerie PROFIT Merzd. Batiste 


An exceptional opportunity to secure these beautifuv 
goods at prices that barely cover the cost of manufacturing. 
Every piece a splendid bargain. 

Send 3 cents for a large and complete set of samples. 


We Want Agents 


FRACON MILLS, Dpt. S 


305 Pearl Street, New York City 


| tain people, if there were schools or funds; but so far only one school stand- 
ing for the real needs of these people, is built, and struggling for maintenance 
through popular subscription. It is being left to the mountaineer, Andrew J. 
Ritchie, in the little school at Rabun Gap, to force and keep life in that 
“bloom” of higher civilization which he has planted in the midst of the wilder- 
ness of Georgia’s mountain whites. 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face Wash 

removes moth, tan, freck- 

les, pimples, black heads. 

Prevents wrinkles, oili- 

in. Makes it soft, white and beautiful, By mail 25c. 

Agents wanted. MRS. C. S. BRADLEY, O-1921-Western 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


Conducted by MARY E. BRYAN 


One-Poem Writers 


T is remarkable about one-poem writers. Once in their lifetime they touch 
Í the supreme heights of song and then step down to the level of the com- 

monplace. They may sing pleasingly afterwards, but never again does the 
high, inspired note ring out to make the world listen. 

Alexander's “Burial of Moses”, DeLisle’s “Marseillaise”, Bordeau’s “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes”, O’Hara’s “The Bivouac of the Dead”, Ran- 
dall’s “Maryland, My Maryland”, Fontaine’s “All Quiet Along the Potomac” 
and Thorpe’s “Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night” are some of the one-poems 
whose authors produced no others that could be named with these. It is the 
same with humorous verse. Rarely have the world’s mirth-makers produced 
more than one perfect humorous poem. Dr. Holmes essayed a second comic 
masterpiece, after the success of his “One-Horse Shay”. In the prelude to 
this later poem he boasts: 


Fellers keeping saying, “Well, that was nice; 
You did it once, but you can’t do it twice”; 
Don’t you believe there’s no more fat, 


Lots in the kitchen good as that. 


But the fat fell into the fire. 
< 


James Montgomery has never been named among the one-poem writers. 
Even in his day he was classed with the minor singers, and now he is forgotten. 
Yet, “The Pelican Isle” is a poem. The conception is original—that of a spirit 
alone in space, ringed with sky and sea, intensely alive to beauty, eagerly 
watchful for signs of created life. At length, to the sleepless eye, appears a 
coral reef above the waves; the reef grows into an island, trees spring up on 
jt and wave their branches to the thrilling joy of the Spirit. Then a temptest 
hurls down the trees, desolates the island and crushes the joy of the sympa- 
thetic Spirit; time passes, and Nature—the patient, the imperturbable—begins 
her task of restoring. She covers the prostrate trunks with moss and vines. 
Soon the island blooms with greater beauty. The Spirit rejoices but yearns 
for animate life, and one day a silver speck on the sky grows into a pair of 
pelicans flying towards the island, on which they alight, make their nests 
and rear their brood. 

w 


HE writers who seek inspiration in leafy depths or by a sounding sea do 
£ b not always find it. Often they bring back the unfinished work and com- 
plete it in the little stuffy town study, deciding that the muse is feline in that 
she refuses to leave her old haunts. Some of the best poems and works of fic- 
tion have been written in the noisy city in commonplace rooms and dusty attics 
— sometimes in prisons. Beranger wrote his gay little chansons in a garret, 
living on the bread and radish he had pawned his hat to procure; Balzac, 
while creating his comedy of human life, lived apart from the men and 
women he pictured, seldom leaving his dingy room; Gautier found inspira- 
tion for his love sonnets in wandering about in a red waistcoat and marvelous 
trousers. When he got ready to do serious work he went into his room and 
put down the curtains while his father locked the door, saying, “You don’t get 
out until you have written ten pages.” The vision of “The Happy Valley” 
came to Johnson as an angel to turn aside the Damocles sword of debt; Burns 
wrote many of his field-flavored songs in the heart of the dusty city, and 
Thomson, who sang rapturously of dewy meadows and inviting brooks, seldom 
took a walk in the country and could never be induced to go in bathing. 


Yet, a “lodge in the wilderness” to one who thinks and reads may afford 2 
broader vision in the world’s progress than can be had by one mingling in the 
toil and endeavor of the highway, where the dust of political strife and 
money-getting obscures movements for the world’s betterment. Such a move- 
ment was the recent arbitration conference on Lake Mohawk, tending to 


strengthen the forces that go to bringing about peace among nations—forces | 


that through a few years have been quietly operating, with the result that the 
United States has negotiated eleven treaties with as many nations, while in the 
civilized world more than fifty peace treaties have been negotiated during the 
last five years. Such a showing makes probable a fulfillment the Tennyson 
prophecy that the battle-flags of all nations shall be furled forever. What an 
opportunity would the abolishing of army and navy expenses give our govern- 
ment to carry out magnificent plans for internal improvement—for making 
national parks, preserving forests, deepening harbors, reclaiming Western des- 
erts by irrigation and Southern swamps by drainage, as the Florida Everglades 
are now being reclaimed by Southern enterprise and money, independent of 
government aid. A stupendous undertaking it is, the converting of a vast five- 
million-acre tract of quaking morass into tillable, fertile land, which, when 


in full cultivation, will be one of the great gardens of the world—its dimen- | 


sions four times that of the State of Rhode Island. 


The Unsolved Problem 


£ bom progressive women of this age have shown their competency in deal- 
ing with most of the problems of to-day—educational, humanitarian and 
economic—but there is one problem before which they are powerless. And it is 
the one that most nearly affects them—that lies nearest the home—their special 
domain. Yet the servant problem remains unsolved, in spite of the efforts of 
clubs and committees. It affects all classes of women. All over the land there 
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€ The Singer Sewing Machine is known as the best 
sewing machine in every country on the globe. There 
is a Singer store in every city of the world. Why? 


€ Because, when you buy a Singer you do not buy 
simply so much wood and steel—you buy the latest 
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our whole country, which are not now generally 
known. 
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This year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented 
machinery, by energetic, competent men. with a capital of $2000.00 and upwards. 
Over 400 operators in as many towns in the United States. We make the most effi- 
cient stationary systems for residences, hotels, office buildings, etc. We own the ` 
patents and are prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 
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are wives and mothers who are not doing justice to themselves, their homes 
or their children because their hands are over full. In many instances help is 
not obtainable; where it can be had it is untrained, ignorant and untrust- : 
worthy. What is needed is intelligent, reliable servants who will attach them- & 
selves to their employers as do the servants in England. Since this is a demo- AN 
cratic country, we cannot expect to have the relation between servant and brusa Canit 
mistress so clearly defined and unquestioningly accepted as it is in England, 
but is it not possible to have the relation adjusted on a different basis— 
with more recognition of equality—in the case of intelligent white girls? In 
thousands of homes there are daughters not needed in their own households, 
who eagerly seize the opportunity to go to a city and work in shops or offices. 
Not once do they think of putting to use their domestic knowledge—the one 
thing in which they have been trained—by going as helps into some nice 
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at fair wages in a comfortable home. But why should this condition be 
Is it logical to regard the woman who ministers to 
our physical wants or takes charge of our children as inferior to the one who 
makes our dresses or trims our hats? No such odium attaches to a trained 
nurse, a great part of whose service is on the same line as house work, only 
more exacting and less attractive. Perhaps if there were training schools for 
servants, as there are for nurses, and servants could be furnished with certi- 
ficates of efficiency as nurses are, this would dignify the domestic service in 
the eyes of employers and give self-respect to the employed. It should be 
possible to lift the relation of servant and mistress from its condition of ser- 
vility on one side and of condescension on the other and put it on the basis 
There have been individual efforts 
towards this, which have failed through being discountenanced by outsiders. 
Recently a lady, a Mrs. Johnson, who had a well-bred young woman living 
with her and helping her in the house work, overheard the sneering remark 
of an acquaintance, “Why, that girl is Mr. Johnson’s cook!” Turning around 
she said to the speaker: “You are mistaken; I am Mr. Johnson’s cook, and 
this young lady assists me?” Another housekeeper, who is remarkably fortu- 
nate in keeping her servants, addresses them as “Miss” and exacts for them 
courtesy from her family. In hotels at Newport and Saratoga I have seen 
the daughters of well-to-do farmers acting as housemaids and waiters during 
their school vacation, and at a summer hotel in the Tennessee mountains I 
was waited on at table by college boys, the head waiter being one of the 
professors. 

Such examples tend to uplift the vocation of servant; and if the young 
women of the South, who need to work and can be spared from their homes, 
could be trained as domestic helpers and led to regard this as an honorable 
business, the condition of service would lose the odor of inferiority and the 
servant problem, in a measure, be solved, always provided that the house 
mistress use tact and consideration towards her helps and provide for them | _ 
comfortable lodging. 
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Letters from Members of in the Hands of a Receiver 


15 Massive 


The OPEN HOUSE 


ened, as I had observed that the horse 
was sociably inclined, and strongly op- 
posed being left by the other teams. 
As soon as he caught up with the 


Up in the Ozarks 


I wonder if I shall have as grand a 
holiday this summer as I enjoyed last 


hes 


year, when I visited friends living in 
the Arkansas mountains. Such dear, 
hospitable people! Among the excur- 
sions I enjoyed was one to the top of 
the highest mountain in the county, 
twenty miles distant. Our road wound 
In snake fashion about the foot of the 
mountains, as did a clear, rock-bot- 
tomed stream which we crossed six- 
teem times in going twelve miles. The 
night was spent at the home of a lady, 
who welcomed us warmly as though 
we had been kinfolks, and we were 
enjoying a glorious sleep after the 


caravan he slackened his speed. When 
we arrived at home, dusty, tanned and 
jaded, we found an invitation to a 
lawn party on the grounds around the 
court house. “Of course you are too 
tired to go,” said our seniors, but 
when were young people too tired 
to go to a party? We went, and en- 
joyed the al fresco entertainment im- 
mensely. Other diversions that sum- 
mer were a moonlight party on the 
bridge across Red River, when we 
had the soft, dreamy music of guitars 
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aroused everybody, only to discover 
that the shout was uttered by one of 
the men guests in his sleep. He had 
dreamed that he was fox hunting and 
had run Reynard to earth. 

After an early breakfast, an exhila- 
rating drive of six miles brought us 
to the top of the mountain where a 
magnificent view of the surrounding 
country awaited us. The day was 
spent delightfully, all the accompani- 


away with the firm belief that the | 
finest scenery, the largest fruit and | 
the biggest-hearted people are to be 
found in the Arkansas mountains, 
LEAH. 
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About Two Books 


Recently I have read two compar- 
atively new novels, which are so op- 
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time to the present year; the greatest World History ever 


written and endorsed by scholars everywhere. 
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On our 
return we almost had a 


tragedy. 


tion of Miss Cynthia,” by Florence 
Kingsley, is a story of delightful sim- 


in recommending this i 
valuable work as well 
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breaking of an umbrella, said umbrella 
causing another adventure later on, 
when it fell out of the buggy and my 
escort went back to recover it. In- 
stantly, the horse bolted, and away 
we went down the mountain, followed 
by the young man, wildly waving the 
umbrella and shouting: “Keep him in 
the road!” I was not greatly fright- 


parents; robbed also of the joy of 
love’s young dream. The parents have 
passed away and she lives with an old 
serving woman in a chill, old-fash- 
ioned house amid the relics of long- 
departed ancestors. One bright April 
day she had occasion to go to the city, 
and while there she consults a physi- 
cian regarding a sharp little pain in! 


ination in their own home for a week, 


without any expense or obligation on 
their part to purchase. 
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ond Dyes did it 
“I took a light tan serge suit that was 
spotted and out of style, and dyed it a 
beautiful dark shade of brown, and made 


such a stylish traveling gown to wear on 


my vacation., Diamond dyes did it.” 
— Celia M’ Nab Rosebalt, New York City 
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We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton 
and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibers 
and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal mate- 
rial) are soft fibers and take up a dye quickly. In making a 
dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed 
Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 
When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are 
in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes 
Jor Cotton.. Ii you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Dia- 
mond Dyes for Woot. 
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These Four Beautiful 
Out-of-Doors Pictures 


FREE! 


O every reader of this period- 
ical who loves nature and ani- 
mals and out-door life we will 
send, without charge, these four 
beautiful pictures. They are 
printed on heavy art paper, with- 
out lettering, and are wonderful 
examples of the art of color pho- 
tography. Framed at moderate 
cost, they will make excellent dec- 
orations for your home ; or they can 
be used just as they are. Size 10 1-2 
x 7 1-2 in. 
We send these pictures to ad- 
vertise our Standard Library of 
Natural History, which has just 
been completed after years of labor 
and at enormous expense. It con- 
tains over 1,000 illustrations from 
actual photographs. In many 
cases these photographs were se- 
cured by special expeditions sent 
to foreign lands for that purpose. 
Your application for the pictures 
will impose no obligation to pur- 
chase the Library. Neither will 
you be bothered by agents or can- 
vassers. 


As an evidence of good faith, 
enclose 10 cents (silver or stamps) 
for wrapping and postage. This 
will be refunded if you request it 
after examining the pictures. 

When writing mention this peri- 
odical. 
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74 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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her breast, and learns from the man 
of science that she has only one year 
to live. Greatly surprised and 
grieved, she thinks over the matter, 
and the light breaks upon her that 
she has never had one day of real life. 
She resolves that this last year that is 
given her shall be lived according to 
the instincts of her nature, not ac- 
cording to the training of austere pa- 
rents, whose idea of religion led them 
to close their eyes to joy and beauty, 
as things that would kill the soul. 
She returns to her village home and 
shocks her neighbors by her frivolity, 
while she gces picnicking with the in- 
corrigible Puffer twins, dons gay 
gowns, has her house done over by an 
ambitious young workman in whose 
love affairs she proves a good genius, 


gives away her surplus furniture and : 


makes a bonfire of the cherished relics. 
So different is she from the prim, 
black-clad Miss Cynthia of old that 
the neighbors think she must be a 
little queer in her head. She attends 
a stormy religious revival, and after 
calmly observing its methods and re- 
sults, concludes “This is not finding 
God. To find God is to find love and 
peace and happiness in ourselves. We 
must love one another and be kind— 
be kind.” 

Miss Cynthia’s emancipation dates 
from this day, and she no longer fears 
to die. The reader is glad to find 
that the predicted death is not her 
portion—that the early lover reap- 
pears and the happiness she so earn- 
estly desires is finally hers. 

“Three weeks,” by Elinor Glyn, is 
a novel which has had an extensive 
sale and been widely commented upon. 
It really seems a sacrilege to mention 
such a piece of fiction in the same 
breath with The Resurre¢tion of Miss 
Cynthia. One lays aside the book 
after reading it with a sense of dis- 
gust and wonders how a respectable 
publisher could be willing to put his 
imprint on anything so gross and 
shameless, and how a woman of stand- 
ing and influence could allow such a 
sensual conception to form in her 
mind and take such hold on her imag- 
in tion that she must needs put it on 
paper as a picture of life. 

JULIA Coman Tarr. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 


My Old Georgia Home 


“The Blue Jay in Vaudeville” sent 
my thoughts back to my old Georgia 
home and my dear father, who loved 
all birds and strictly defended the 
much-abused English sparrow. Our 
home was surrounded by large trees— 
among them several cedars, a graceful 
china-berry tree and some fine oaks. 
In these trees birds of many kinds 
loved to gather. One mocking-bird 
always spent the winter with us, and 
in bitter cold weather would come to 
the door for crumbs. We had a 
flower garden that was famous the 
country ‘round, and we were never 
troubled with insects on our roses and 
sweet-peas; the birds tended them too 
carefully for that. 

One day I noticed my little brother 
—three years old—busily going to and 
from a large apple-tree, and on inves- 
tigating found that he was engaged in 
providing a stock of food for four lit- 
tle wrens in a nest the brown mother- 
bird had built in the low bushes at 
the foot of the tree. On the bushes 
about the nest, the small boy had hung 
earth worms, thinking these a proper 
food for the baby birds. In after 
years he became quite a hunter, but 
not often was a bird found in his 
game-bag. Another little boy who 
looks up at me now with eyes of 
blue and calls me “Mamma” I hope 
will always love the birds. There are 
many friends of the old-time Sunny 
South Household to whom I would 
love to talk, but I fear they have 
forgotten— FANCHON. 

. South Boston, Virginia. 


Returns the Ball 


The hospitality of him who keeps 
Open House receives every guest at 
least once; therefore, I meekly come 
to part with the grains of facts and 
fancies blown into my mind by the 
breeze of Open House contributors. 

Fineta asks, “Are human beings 
capacitated for perfect friendship?” 
My answer is, they are not. Human- 
ity is imperfect. Nature has not yet 
attained perfection, as her many 
monstrosities prove, and mankind is 
not yet ripe for perfect friendship, 
which, as an emotion, is subject to the 
changes rung on our nature by the 
world around us. My conception of a 


perfect friendship is one that cannot 
change—cannot be improved. Until 
we can say as much for human nature, 
we cannot realize a perfect friendship. 
As for Platonic friendship, it cannot 
exist for the reason that it pertains to 
the spiritual state, which our mate- 
rialistic conditions will not allow us 
to attain. Plato advocated a pure 
love—spiritual, unselfish, unsexual, 
but it is not recorded that he ever ex- 
perienced it. The theory is beauti- 
ful; the reality is impossible. When 
you find yourself enjoying a Platonic 
friendship, back out of it at once, as 
the little spark once kindled may be- 
come a devouring flame. Therein lies 
the danger. 

Myra Hazelbeit, I should like to tell 
you of the beautiful trees of Cali- 
fornia if you have never seen them. 
There are the gigantic redwoods. A 
monstrous one fell obliquely across 
the stage road, and being hollow a 
road was made right through the tree, 
coming out at a knot hole which had 
been enlarged for the purpose. My 
home in the Golden State was sur- 
rounded by madrone trees, for which 
reason perhaps I am partial to that 
tree. The madrone is a species of 
laurel, bearing long clusters of white 
waxen flowers. Another time I may 
tell you of the wonderful trees and 
other natural beauties which I saw in 
a journey by stage from Grant's Pass 
in Oregon to *e old Gringo town, 
Crescent City, in California. 

Mr. Orton, I shake hands with you 
across the continent. I agree with 
you almost entirely. In regard to 
children, I emphatically prefer qual- 
ity to mere quantity. If each family 
could be limited to two or three well- 
cared-for children, the problem would 
be half-solved. But they usually 
count up to eight or ten. The objec- 
tion is, it’s the wrong class that in- 
creases. It is the proletariat—the 
non-producer of anything save chil- 
dren. It would be a wise law that 
would regulate the supply to the de- 
mand. I gather from your letter, 
F. L. Orton, that you are not person- 
ally interested in this matter; that you 
have missed the lights and shades of 
marital experience. Living on only 
one side of the fence, you need haz- 
ard no beans concerning the game 
of matrimony. Which ever way the 
game goes, it foots up on the side of 
gain and loss, and the play once begun 
is never ended. Marrying for love 
alone is often a mistake, but if we 
eliminate sentiment, married life 
would lose not only its zest, but its re- 
finement, its gentility, and the cruelty 
innate in every human being would 
predominate. Love has a refining in- 
fluence; it is tender and protective, 
altogether distinct from the passion 
which would hurt or destroy its ob- 
ject. 

But that our visit to The Open 
House must be brief, I would like to 
have a word to says regarding Mr. 
Orton’s views about evil being in- 
herited and the bearing of this upon 
marriage, but with the permission of 
The Open House I will say this word 
another time. 

Marion FRANK. 

Warren, Idaho. 


On a Western Farm 


“Tell us about your homes, your 
work and your neighbors,” says M. E. 
B. My home is on a cotton farm in 
Oklahoma. On one side is a rolling 
prairie, on the other a great forest 
that looks wild and primitive, but re- 
fined people live in its shadow. Out 
of it there came to visit me a very 
companionable lady and her three 
daughters. A little farther off lives 
another pleasant neighbor, the daugh- 
ter of a minister who is now a mis- 
sionary in Old Mexico where he is 
settling colonies. Her husband, + 
banker, was threatened by the white 
plague. At once he dropped his city 
business and found out-of-door em- 
ployment. He is now foreman on the 
mission farm, which joins our farm. 

I am without house help and am 
doing the work myself. To-day I 
made seven beautiful yellow balls 
(pounds) of butter. Day after to- 
morrow I shall make eight. I have 
hundreds of fine chickens—Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, Minorcas and 
Ringlet Rocks. Am I writing any 
poems now? Well, no; but I secured 
a ten-dollar prize offered by Farn 
and Ranch of Dallas, Texas, for the 
best article on poultry-raising; so I 
have found out that poultry pays bet- 
ter than poetry in more than one 
way. 

I have but little leisure for writing. 


For Sealing Fruit Jars 


The only sure way to keep fruit is 
to seal the jars with Paraffine. Screw 
the lids on tightly and after the fruit 
has become cold dip the jars into 
a pan of melted Paraffine. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect airtight seal — im- 
possible for contents to spoil. 


It’s a great 
labor-saving 
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the laundry, it 
makes washing 
and ironing 
easier. Rubbed 
on floors keeps 
them bright and 
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handy sizecakes; 
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for Pure Refined 
Paraffiine. 
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Low Cut Shoes 


are worn till Frost. 


We commend 


Our “Easy Street’’ Patent 
Colt Blucher Oxford; made 
in Atlanta, of Oak Tanned 
Georgia Leather. If your 
dealer does not have them, 
tell him to order from 


J. K. ORR SHOE COMPANY 
ATLANTA 


The woman on a large western farm 
where there are hired hands to be fed 
has not much time for mental im- 
provement, but I manage to snatch 
odd moments to read, particularly 
after the children have been bathed 
and put to bed. Sometimes our hired 
farm help are Indians. They work 
well and cheerfully, whiskey being 
their only bane. What a blessing to 
this state that whiskey is now pro- 
hibited! Not long since we had with 
us a real cow-boy, sinewy and sun- 
tanned, who told us endless tales of 
the days of mighty herds, round-ups, 
Indian raids and daring adventures, 
He had “run” cattle from New Mex- 
ico, through Texas and Oklahoma to 
West Kansas. He was accused of 
Stealing cattle, convicted and sent to 
prison at Leavenworth, Kans., where, 
after sixteen months’ confinement, a 
mother’s plucky persistence procured 
his pardon. A few years later, a man 
here on his death-bed, confessed that 
he was the cattle thief and the one 
who had been convicted and im- 
prisoned was wholly innocent. Some 
day I will, if permitted, tell you 
some of the thrilling stories told us 
by this graphic raconteur. 


BETH. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma. 


A Quaker Wedding 
A marriage was taking place in the 
old family mansion among the Ten- 
nessee hills. The sole daughter of the 
house—peculiarly cherished because in 
her early years she had been a crip- 
ple—was about to wed the man she 


had chosen as her life-mate. The 
wedding march was being softly 
played as the attendants entered 


and formed themselves into a half- 
circle about the tall blue-eyed bride- 
groom and the slender bride, who in 
her pale gray dress would have looked 
like a nun, but for the golden curls 
that fell about her shoulders. Beside 
her stood her mother, and near her 
the five noble-looking brothers whose 
idol she was. Behind her stood the 
old negro nurse of her childhood, 
dressed in black silk with a snowy 
handkerchief bound around her white 
ead. When the ceremony was about 
to begin a big Newfoundland dog, the 
bride’s devoted comrade, walked in 
with a privileged air and lay down at 
her feet. No one disturbed him and 
the marriage rites proceeded. No pre- 
sentment warned the group that ere 
long the old minister would read the 
burial service over the grave of the 
young bridegroom. Yet such was the 
sorrow that came to the golden-haired 
bride, crushing her for a time, but 
broadening her sympathies and lead- 
ie her to look ` beyond the earthly 
life. 


ANNICE. 
Tennessee. 


Love Is the Fulfilling 


Mrs. Bryan touched the keynote 
when she surmised that “instinct is 
as good a guide as reason in the mat- 
ter of mating.” Mr. Orton’s theories 
axe good—as theories; but it is a 
Condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts” the human race; and the 
primal mstinct to marry and multiply 
wins inevitably over all theories of in- 
dividual and hereditary adaptability. 
uppose a marriage to be made on `a 
Scientific basis, due regard being had 
for all pre-natal influences and hered- 
itary characteristics: How would it 
<e possible clearly to trace in the sub- 
jects the laws of their ancestry and to 
mine from preceding genera- 
oe the exact quality of the indi- 
vidual? How, in other words, is it 
Etsible to make marriage (what it 
Gi porer been) a matter of science 
ša alled) rather than (what it is 
"YW a been) a matter of in- 
nF sunct less erring than rea- 
aoe ‘aria of heredity may be under- 
a) 7 a few. (who, reasoning from 
the “stern Can trace the lineage of 
q 7 ace back to the monkey); but it 
ar elemental, hereditary instinct 
akaa motes marriage. The multi- 
tion cnr of the race must be; selec- 
a Will take care of itself. Instinct 
Sink about marriage—reason must 

e the best of a compact which 
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unites two persons with little or no 
knowledge of their pre-historic selves. 
The instance of the “perfect woman” 
who married the “roue” may be cited 
in confirmation of the above premise: 
Deplorable as such cases are, their 
prevalence is only added proof of the 
proposition that marriage is usually 
based not on understanding but on 
impulse. 

Let us hear an end of the whole 
matter: “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” The law of heredity is abro- 
gated when the law of love is pro- 
claimed; the faith which sees the good 
beneath the bad, which finds strength 
in weakness—the love which idealizes 
the real nor seeks afar a hazy ideal— 
these things make marriages, make 
lives happier, make the world better. 

In conclusion, repiying to Mr. Or- 
ton’s query, “Is love so great a thing 
that a woman can afford to disregard | 
natural laws for it?” let the question | 
be put: Is not love itself a natural | 
law? What greater? Is there any 
that woman (or man) places above it? 

But that is a question for the 
woman, and not for you or me, Mr. | 
Orton. | 

Furman L. Cooper. 


Before and After Marriage 


Annie Valentine was too caustic 
upon Pippa because that bright young 
woman drew us a rather pessimistic 
picture of the average wife and house 
mistress. 

Have not all of us seen the truth 
of Pippa’s picture? Have we not 
seen the accomplished, happy, com- 
panionable girl transformed into the 
commonplace, uninteresting wife—her 
bright individuality gone, her interest 
in what transpires in this big world 
confined to the happenings in her im- 
mediate neighborhood, the extent of 
her reading the newspaper account of 
marriages and deaths and bargain- 
counter sales—or the latest recipe for 
spiced pears. 

Tell me, ye who have looked into 
the problem, by what agency is a girl 
sparkling as champagne metamor- 
phosed into a matron as insipid as 
stale beer? On the principle that two 
heads—and hearts—are better than 
one, a woman should be brighter and 
broader after she has doubled herseif 
by marriage than she was as a unit, 
but with some happy exceptions [ 
have found that the reverse in the 
case. GEORGETTE, 

Ohio. 


Mind Friends and Physical Friends 

Fineta’s question regarding friend- 
ship brought to me this train of | 
thought, Which is you, your mind or | 
your body? Do your friends like you | 
because of some quality of mind or! 
for your actions and appearance? | 

The question is one of peculiar in- | 
terest to me because through corre- 
spondence I have become acquainted 
with many friends whom I have not 
yet met personally. Will it be wise 
in me to stretch these friends to the 
point of meeting face to face? One 
has physical peculiarities that do not 
appear in letters. Then it is so easy 
to rub off the rough edge of a thought 
before putting it on paper, where in 
speech the expression might be less 
felicitous. 

When I meet those whom I have 
long known as the writers of delight- 
ful letters and who have found my 
letters of sufficient interest to elicit 
replies, will the mental impression be 
lost in the physical and their eyes 
see me as now I am seen by my per- 
sonal friends? 

Have you not had friends who were 
the most agreeable of companions, | 
but whose letters were dull and in- 
sipid? Was this because the personal 
magnetism of these friends made up | 
for their mental deficiencies? ` Does 
the trick of the voice, the flash of the 
eye or some grace of manner count 
for more than quality of conversation 
or charm of thought? Is it possible 
for me to have two distinct circles of | 
friends—those of the person and those | 
of the mind, and would it be possible 
to have those of the mind circle trans- 
formed into personal friends? ` 

The doubt gives me some anxiety. 
I have always insisted that I am two | 
distinct personalities—a Hyde and | 
Jekyl as it were. If I have been to 
these letter friends a Dr. Jekyl; how 
shall I be certain that when they know | 
me personally they will not discover | 
underneath the surface the unlikable | 
Hyde? Will the physical overthrow | 
the mental and spoil these valued 
friendships of the pen: 

New York. F. L. ORTON. 
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“All the Argument Necessary” 


The International Journal of Surgery, Av ) 
“In the treatment of Cystitis water is the 


“CYSTITIS”’ says: 


tion, Moreover, DUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


t, 1905, under the headin 
eat aid to a 
is the ideal form in 
which to administer it 


to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional 
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ed to take from two to four quarts per day if the 


should be encourag 


the relief they obtain will be all the argument necessary after 
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BARRIER 


By Rex Beach 


HIS GREAT NOVEL has no 

other purpose but to tell a 
story—and it rushes breathless along 
this course without a trace of prob- 
lems, politics or preaching. Like 
“The Spoilers,” only better, it is a 
story of the loves and hates and pas- 
sions found in new lands under rug- 
ged primitive conditions. _ Illustrations 
in colors. $1.50. 
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By Holman Day 


OU GET into the turbulent 
lumber woods—immediately in 

the first few pages you are there 
breathing the tonic of pine trees— 
not to hear a story, but to participate 
in things which actually happen. A 
story of love and fight in the world 
where life means strife. Illustrations 
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Teething Powders 


Have no equal for children while # 
teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of 
the Analytic Institution, 
Eng., writes: ‘‘ Absol p 
morphia or any other alkaloid or constit- 
< uent of opium., Thus Stedman's Teething 
Powders are favorably distinguished from all similar prep- Ë 
erations.” —Arthur H. Hassell, M.D. A gum lan- 
eet—the trade mark, is on évery packet andon every powder, 
Price 25c a packet. Druggists or by mail, Address 
J. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, 
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“THE ATLANTIC LIBRARY 0F TRAVEL 
was received yesterday and in make-up far ex- 
ceeds my expectations. Ifeared there might be 
no index, but the books leave nothing to be de- 
sired. You confer a great debt and pleasure 
upon book-lovers who could in no other way 
acquire good literature. 

is is but one of the numerous letters of appreciation and thanks 
which have been written by subscribers to the Atlantic Library of 
Travel. A Booklet containing many more and an illustrated de- 
scriptive circular will be sent upon request. 

ese books of travel are a series of most delightful sketches of the 
picturesque in foreign lands. The manners and customs of the peas- 
aniry, the quaint out-of-the-way villages, the grandeur of past and 
present monarchies—all these are entertainingly and accurately de- 
scribed. The artistic value of the volumes is further increased by 
numerous pholographs from the original drawings of Joseph Pen- 
nell. The six volumes are as follows: 
Our Old Home 
The American in Holland 
A Little Tour in France 
Castillian Days 
Italian Journeys By William Dean Howells 
In the Levant By Charles Dudley Warner 

Another subscriber writes of them: 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the box 
of books, THE ATLANTIC LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL, and to express my pleasure in them. 
The bindings, letter-press, and paper are excel- 
lent—the flexible bindings especially so—and 
the whole charm of the book is undeniable. I 
anticipate much enjoyment from this posses- 
sion which you have put within the compass 
of so many readers, May I also express my 
comfort in the manner of putting up the boxes 
—I mean with screws instead of the abominable 
wire nails. Anyone who has struggled with 
the latter will know how to appreciate this 
bit of consideration which you have shown 
your customers.”’ 

The subscriber to the Atlantic Library of Travel re- 
ceives also, without charge, a year's subscriptio: to 
the -Atlantic Monthly and the unique Atlantic Calen- 
dar for 1908 is calendar has a leallet with a 
quotation from the Atlantic Monthly for each day 
in the year. 
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months until the balance 
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The books 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL |F" Klux Klan 
OF TECHNOLOGY r sess = 


ourselves at home, was 


more importance to us. It was FOS SED 

r a i i ot to be believed that any could The place for your boy 
7 : An engi neering not te ) the té y to spend his summer va- 
' find it in his heart to impede us cation this year is the 


Camp for Boys at Blees, 
where he can enjoy 11 
weeks of active, health- 
ful, out-of-door life with 
proper associates, under 
careful supervision, free 
from the bad influences 
of large watering places. 
Boating, swimming, base- 
ball, tennis, golf, horse- 
back riding—every sport 
and pleasure dear to all 
wide-awake, fun-loving 
boys will be enjoyed; and 
the boys will return to 
their studies refreshed in 


mind and body. An op- 
portunity to make up 
studies will be afforded to 


in the effort which we should 
make, with all our power, to de- 
liver the State from government 
by Scalawags voted in by ne- 
groes. 

“Tet those who imagine that 
danger and peril follow the course 
advocated remember that we who 
carried the presidential election 
more than two years ago are still 
at large,’ I said, “and have 
never been molested. Why? For 
the plain reason that our acts 
were all law-abiding; and that we, 
but kept and did not disobey the | 


institute of the high- 
est rank in the heart 
of the progressive 
South. Advanced 
courses in Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, Tex- 
tile, and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Architecture. 
Extensive and new 
equipment of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, 


| 
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etc. The demand for l SNS. ruclore 
Ben Hill, I said, has eaten to colleges and universities. 
the School’s oradu- all the brave words he said to | FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 16, 1908. Write for Catalog. 
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boys who desire it. Pa- 
rents or guardians are 
especially invited to join 
the boys and the best ac- 
commodations will be 
provided for them at very 
moderate rates. Send 
for beautifully illustrated 
book which explains the 
plan and purposes of the 
Camp, and gives full de- 
tailed information. 


Blees Military Academy, 
Macon, Mo. 


law when we enforced the pro- | 
vision of the Constitution, dis- | 
abling a tax-defaulter from vot- | 
ing.” 

I gave the reasons why I 
thought any violence improbable. 
The Scalawags and their follow- 
ers would see the entire white 
community standing in solid pha- 


lanx by those who executed the | The best equipped Military Academy in the 
law and against those who would | country. Fireproof buildings. A thousand 
Acres of ground. Superior athletic facilities, 


violate the law. „arge corps of instructors. Certilicate admits 


us in his Davis Hall speech, and 
over and over afterwards, But in 
his sudden abandonment of the | 2 Ç. 
cause he has not a corporals te i pat a tet 
squad to follow him. General ||| 1798 1908 
Toombs and Linton Stephens, in 
their late joint address, give us TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 
counsel that Hill ought to have j 
given. It is apparent that all of Lexington, Kentucky 

our women and nearly all of our By act of Legislature the name Kentucky University f 


men repudiate Hill and rally to is given up, and in its place this historic institution re- | 
ee 9 assumes the name of Transylvania University, on the 
the other two. s very site and with the memories of the oldest seat of 
As I closed, replying to the ||] learning west of the Alleghenies, The new Transylva, | 
42 “a 2 nia, as successor to Kentucky University, is a standar 
old gentle man, for whom I had institution with elective courses, modern equipment, & 


a very great regard, I said: “I | strong faculty, a fine moral atmosphere, and excellent 
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than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost 
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lustrated catalog, ad- 
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College Preparatory for Boys (six miles 
out of Atlanta). Military system; excel- 
lent discipline, and healthful location. 
Prepares for Annapolis Naval Academy 
and West Point. Strongly endorsed by 
President K. G. Matheson, of Ga. Tech. 
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š Academy TENNESSEE 


Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee. Exceptionally healthful climate. Nota case of serious 
illness among the students in the history of the school. Equipment valued at $400,000. Large and experienced 
faculty. Careful personal instruction for every boy. Ranked by the United States government as one of the 

A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, development and pleasure. Prepares for any college 
or university in the United States or for life. Terms moderate. For catalogue, address, 
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| cause he is too old and infirm to 


be of service in suppressing law- 


election. Their duty to their coun- 
try has been well and fully done. 


non-combatant age will-be able 
to enforce the laws. My last 
word is to beg all of you to come 
out with all your able-bodied 
| friends, and stand by us during 
‘all of the three days, with true 
‘courage for the right.” 


| (Story of the disbandment of 
‘the Ku Klux Klan will be told 
| next month.) 


A Chase for a 
Guest 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Tt was an infernal shame, the 
way that guard shut the door in 
my face,” said Bowman. 

“Your New York guards and 
conductors don’t seem to be Ches- 
terfields,” laughed Tracy. “But 
wasn’t it queer that I should have 
run across Smiley? You know he 
told me that I ought to get off 
at Fiftieth Street, but the first 
thing I knew we were at Seventy- 
second and he took the whole 
blame on himself, and then to 
make amends invited me out to 
dinner, and as I knew there 
wasn’t one chance in a million of 
my meeting you again, I accepted 
after we had waited a train or 


| two for you. Smiley’s a mighty 


fine chap. I saw quite a little 
of him the last time he was in 
| Chicago.” 

“Yes, he certainly is. Wonder 
why I didn’t think to ask him to 
join our party.” 

Bowman reflected that it would 
have been a fine and final move, 
as to bag Smiley would be to 
prevent him from making any 
further moves in the game that 
he felt was still in progress. He 
was afraid that he had been fool- 


e 


i| ish in letting Smiley know that 


We who have not reached the | 
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Lexington, Ky. 


| less violence. Let us advise all 
| such to stay at home during the 


at ° i .. . ` 
Tennessee Military 
x | 
oe W | 
Institute SWEETWATER 
i TENNESSEE | 
(as ` —— UU UU ee 
= r On mainline of Southern Ry. in 
< mountains of EastTennessee—the 
Switzerland of America. Delight- 
ful climate. Outdoor exercise, 
Health record perfect. Thorough 
work. Classand individual instruc- 
tion. Safe, healthful recreation in 
mountains. Encampments, caval- 
trips, marches. Manly athletics. 
ne athletic field. Steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, hot and cold shower- 
baths. Homeinfiuence. Ideal moral 
and social surroundings. Cadets 
from 25 States and Territories— Ver- 
mont to Texas, Pennsylvania to 
Colorado. Prepares for college, 
Government academies or business. 
Terms $250. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 
Col, @. O. HULVEY, Superintendent. 
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''MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO'”' 


FOR 115 YE ARS 
boys have been prepared for College 
and for Life, and have been trained 
to be MEN at 


The Bingham School 


Ideally located on the Asheville 
Plateau. 3 miles from the City. 
MILITARY, for discipline. control 
and carriage. Boys expelled from 
other schools not received. Vicious 
boys expelled as soon as discovered. 
Hazing excluded by pledge of 
honor. Catalog answers every 
question asked by parents or guar- 
dian for 30 years. Address Col. 
R. Bingham, Supt. R.F.D. Box 6. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A high-class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive culture 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful invigorat- 
ing winter climate. 


If you are in- DENTAL EDUCATION Write for our 


terested in a —————_———__—_——— No. € Beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalog, containing complete infor- 
mation. Catalog is Free. Write today to 

S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


In answering, mention this Magazine. 
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Cadets from Fifteen States at the 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


Beautiful for situation. Splendid campus. Lat- 
est equipment. Able faculty. Gentlemanly 
aa who claim to make double progress here. 

f looking for a first-class school, write for,illus- 
trated catalog. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220 


Kentucky Military Institute 
and Florida Winter Naval Academy 


Greatest combination ever offered for the best 
education of boys. Permanent home in the 
Blue Grass Region, Lyndon, Ky. . Well equip- 
ped Winter Quarters on the Indian River, Eau 
Gallie, Florida. Military drill in Kentucky, 
naval work in Florida. This arrangement has 
proven so successful the past three years that it 
is now a permanent feature. Buildings owned 
by the school. Rates, including the Southern 
trip, #00. Send for catalog. 


COL. C. W. Bedi a rege 
BETHEL, wWungy 

ACADEMY 
j Near Warrenton, Virginia 


Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest preparatory school 
in V ia. Unsurpassed location. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government Academies. Individual atten- 
tion. Charges $275. For illustrated catalog, address 

Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome, cultured community. 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to aca- 
demic training. Lower school for younger boys. 

Advantages. Individual attention. Certificates admit to 
colleges. Foundation laid 1846. 

Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athleticsand 
physical training under intelligent direction. For catalog, 
address A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 
Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 
Camp and Summer Session, July 6th, at Neatawanta, Mich. 


GEORGIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Milledgeville, Georgia 
High-grade University Preparatory. Equip- 
ment of arms and accoutrements furnished by 


U. S. Government valued at $10,000. U. 8. Army 
Officer, Commandant. 
Cost, $150.00 for Session 
Next Term Opens September 2nd, 1908 
WM. E. REYNOLDS, A.M., President 


LOCUST GROVE INSTITUTE mes from At- 


lanta; co-educa- 
UST GROVE, GEORGIA tional; college 
Preparatory and general courses; Literary, Musto, 
tine ton, Business, and Bible departments; cer- 
Beane admits to leading colleges; all needed indi- 
K: instruetion; new buildings; good equipment; 
etie field and swimming pool; home life special 
aerate; Wholesome influences; separate buildings 
r younger pupils; expenses $150.00 to $250.00 per 

year. Catalog on application. 

CLAUDE GRAY, President. 


The Danville School. 
for Boys 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


NEW SCHOOL under experi 
perienced management, beauti- 
fully situated and equipped to do the best grade of 


country, a wee moderate cost. Modern buildings in the 


ti mile from the corporate limits. Prepara- 
tuition eae Universities or for business life. Home and 
Session opens Sept. 15. Write for information. 


WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Principal. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE A Maryland 


to deablished 1696. Classical and scientific courses leading 
leading milita e ated by the U.S Gov. as one of the six 
boys. Mili itary colleges. Also Preparatory School for 

tary department under army officer. Terms $300. 


THOMAS FELL, LL.D. 
ee ee 


Eastern College For Young Men and Women. 


d Front yal, Vas In 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near W ashing- 
ton,D.C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Busi- 
ness, Music, Art, Elocution. Students from 35 
States. Rates $200. Forcatalog,address Box B. 
8, M.Newman, D.D., Pres't, L. F, ather, A.M., Dean, 


O E 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY "Do, 


Fits ¢ Young Men 
by over college, university or business. Work endorsed 


fu eges and universities. Beautiful and health- 
only gation. Ample athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms 
No extras. For catalog, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 
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he intended going to Marinelli’s. | 


The boy was such a determined | 
fellow that he was not likely to 
give up the fight until the “first 
round” was actually in the body 
of their victim. 

“Here we are,” said Bowman. 
“Just a dwelling house made 
over, but quite a Bohemian 
joint.” 

“Does look snug,” said Tracy 

as they entered, and he noticed 
the gay and quaint Italian lith- 
ographs that adorned the walls 
and that imparted a distinctive 
air to the room. Then, too, Sig- 
nora Marinelli was evidently a 
character. ' 
_ “Gooda night,” said she, bow- 
ing pleasantly to Bowman, and 
“Good night to you,” said he in 
return. “He want a corner table, 
Signora, and two extra dry Mar- 
tinis as a starter.” 

In very voluable Italian she 
summoned the oval-olive Giacomo 
who was at the dumb waiter or- 
dering a dinner for the only other 
occupants of the room, and he 
trotted in great haste and bow- 
ing low to the men, he indicated 
a table set beneath a gaily col- 
ored lithograph of “Cornelia’s 
Jewels.” 

“Olivorceri,” said the waiter 
(if one may reduce to Italian 
spelling the sounds that he 
made). 

“Once more, slowly and in 
English,” said Bowman, who was 
not a linguist. 

“Oliva or cherri?” 

“Oh, TIl take an olive in mine.” 

“The same,” said Tracy, and 
they sat down to what Bowman 
said was to be a comfortable 
Italian dinner. 

“Twenty minutes to seven,” 
said he, looking at his watch; “we 
haven’t lost so much time after 
al. We can take the Subway 
down to the theater district and 
I have tickets for Warfield. Poor 
Smiley.” 


VI. 


It was at least five minutes 
before Smiley could get 205 
Franklin and when the connec- 
tion was made and he asked his 
cashier what he wanted, the 
cashier told him that all he 
wanted was to be let alone; that 
he was in the middle of a col- 
umn of figures. 

“But didn’t you leave word for 
me to call you up?” 

“Never. Struck a snag here, 
and if you'll ring off you'll oblige 
me.” 

Smiley’s cashier was no re- 
specter of persons, having been 
in the employ of Smiley, Part- 
ridge & Co. when Smiley was a 
little boy and looking on Henry 
as still quite a kid. Hence his 
extreme frankness. 

But it was not his frankness 
that caused Henry to utter a sul- 
phurous exclamation as he came 
out of the box. It was the sud- 
den realization that Bowman was 
at the bottom of this. Just what 
it meant he did not know, but it 
would be a good idea to get next 
to Tracy at once and not leave 
him until dinner was on the ta- 
ble. 

He went up to the reception 
room, but of course Tracy was 
no longer there. 

“Why, that’s funny,” said he, 
coming out into the hall. “Where 
did that gentleman go that came 
in here with me?” said he to 
the coat boy. 

“He went out with Mr. Bow- 
man while you were downstairs, 
sir. Oh, Mr. Bowman said that 
you could order the champagne. 
He said you’d understand.” 

“The devil he did!” 

By now the two were at Mari- 
nelli’s and were perhaps tabasco- 
ing their oysters. The game was 
up. The champagne was on him. 

But Smiley never gave up un- 
til there was absolutely no hope. 
He was a verv bull dog in per- 
tinacity. Luck might again be on 
his side even as it had been in 
the Subway. 

As the thought of luck came 
into his mind a messenger boy 
entered the hall and said to the 
hall man: 2 

“Is William Bowman here? 

The hall man told him he had 
just gone. 

x “Wšen'll'e be back?” 

Smiley had heard the boy and 

he stepped forward, A telegram, 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys trom 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine anaes lawns, expensively 
equipped nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports 
eaccuraged . : Daily drills and exercises in open atr. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
Tutorialsystem. Standards and traditions high. Academy forty-eight years old. 
New $75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire proof. Charges $860. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped College Preparatory Home Schoo! 


THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


(COLLEGE PARK, GA.) 


Your son’s destiny is fixed as he passes from ten to eighteen years ofage. The paramount question with every parent---What teach- 
ers, what companions, what environment will fully satisfy the peculiar needs of my son and insure his fullest development---soci.l, 
moral, intellectual, physical? We can help answer this question. 

G. M. A. is in the beautiful and proverbial Piedmont health region, nearly 1,300 feet above sea level, eight miles from Atlanta, the 
industrial and commercial heart of the Southland. With faculty of ten experienced teachers and limit of 100 boarding pupils, who en‘oy 
the comforts and culture of home with the president and faculty, each teacher having in charge a smal! group under our tutorial pl- 2 

Here every teacher is a specialist and the individual needs of every pupil are carefully considered. Beautiful and extensive campus, 
artistic buildings, perfect sanitation, pure free-stone water, highest moral and social tone in refined college suburb, strictly select patron- 
age. Special attention given physical development through regular military drills, athletics, body building in largest prep gymnasium 
in Georgia. Thorough preparation for all colleges and national academies. Bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, 


music. COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President. 


Not a vacancy in years. Expenses per year $350. 


GORDON COLLEGE, **"*sy2141, 9508018 


COLLEGIATE AND PREPARATORY 
112th Session (56th year) begins Sept. 7th, 1908, 


Classical, Scientific, Musical and other special courses. The Oldest and Largest CO-ED. 
College in the South. 

All Boys under strict Military discipline in charge of officer from U.S. WAR DEPT. 
Infantry, Artillery and Band. 

Physical Culture Department for Girls. Best advantages in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cornet, 


, ete. 
Dormitory or Boarding. Cottages or Homes for parents if desired. 
Expenses per year, $155.00. - Write today for catalog. 


JOS. D. SMITH, A. B., President, Barnesville, Ga. 


Oak Ridge Institute 


OAK RIDGE, NL C. 
A First-Class Fitting School is Better Than a Second-Class College. 


College Preparatory, Book Keeping. Law, Shorthand, Type Writing. 
Near Greensboro, in the hills of North Carolina. Over 1,000 feet above 
sea-level, in view of the mountains. 57th Year. Opens September lst. 
275 Students, Boys and Young Men. Leads in Athletics. 


For beautiful catalog, address PROFESSORS J. A. & M. H. HOLT. 


The Teachers’ College 
of Indianapolis 


FOE THE TESINDTG a nea amg Ee Y Zag wae (INCORPORATED ) 
hers. Re ar Course two years. ost-Gradua 

dies. for ies be Teachers, one year. Primary training CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 

a part of the regular work. Classes formed in September Business When you think of going to school, write 
and February. Scholarships ted each term. Spe- "for catalog and special offers of the lead- 
cial Primary Classes in January, March, May, June. Send | ing business and shorthand schools. Address J. H, KING, 
for Catalog. MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, President. The | President King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., or Char 
William Jackson Memorial Institute, 23d and Alabama Sts., | lotte, N. C. Telegraphy taught. We also teach Bookkeeping 
Indianapolis, Ind. shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular, 
=m > “se (sss nn = L. 


The 


Atlanta Dental College 


A School 
Of Dentistry 
By Dentists 
For Dentists 


ARCHITECT 


Successful Draftsmen Earn 
From $25.00 to $75.00 Per Week 


SUCCESSFUL working of- 
fice will give you a thor- 
ough course in 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING WHICH 
YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 


that will lay a foundation of 
practical knowledge upon 
which you can build for your- 
self a lucrative business. The 
instruction isindividual andthe 
course easily mastered in your 
spare time. -The cost of the les- 
sons is reasonable and paid in 
small monthly installments. 
Write for booklet, terms, etc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Largest School in the 
State 


Leading School of the 
South 


FEATURES: Large, New College Building, Com- 
plete New Library, New Practical Porcelain Depa:t- 
ment, Heavy Operatory Clinic, Exclusively White I. 
tients, Mon tly Examinations and Daily Recitations, 
Central Location, Experienced Teachers and Demon- 
strators. 

Write for souvenir catalog and further particulars to 


WILLIAM CRENSHAW, D. D. S., Dean 
Box 40! ATLANTA, GA. 


Can Earn 
£ L $2000 to $20,000 


| a year when qualified. We will teach you to be one in eight weeks by mail and assist you to ` 
secure a position as a Traveling Salesman with a reliable firm. Hundreds of calls from 
ell over the United States for our graduates; our schools are endorsed by leading firms every- 


B where. Salesmanship is the best paid profession in the world. Why not be a high 
Í æ grade Salesman? The man that produces business: the man they sa ool along withont. 


Write for our free catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,” and testi ial 
placed in good positions. Address Dept. 305 eet monials from scores of men 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ili. 

Scarritt Bullding, Kansas City, Mo. or 
office and mention this paper. Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Write nearest 
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Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
COLLEGE PARK, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


One of the fifteen colleges for Women in the United States which are classed in 
“Division A” by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Given highest “registration” by New York Department of Education. 

Placed on the “Accepted List’’ by ‘‘Carnegie Foundation.” 

Endowment makes rates very moderate. 


For catalog address, 


A new college for women, of the 


fort an 
and views sent on application to 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Write for circular descriptive of College 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special 
Courses in Art, Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Na- 
ture Study, Handicrafts 
and Domestic Science, 

Address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M, S 
LocK Box 726 20 


A 


The ALABAMA BRENAU 
COLLEGE- CONSERVATORY 


Located in the beautiful, cultured old city of Eufaula, Ala., upon a 
magnificent elevation, overlooking the valley of the Chattahoochee, 
Elegant new building; complete equipment. Thorough college courses 
leading to all standard degrees. Special advantages in Music, Artand 
Oratory, which are recognized as electives in all regular courses. 
Growth under present management has been phenomenal; every room 
Occupied. Early application necessary to ins 
Ownership of property by the Masons, 
Eufaula makes it possible to offer twenty freç scholarships. 


For handsome Catalog, address 


Sweet Briar College 


de of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr, founded through the 
bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams. Full college Course leading to. degrees, and also Soro reast 
reparatory course. New and magnificent buildings. The college is located on the main line of the Southern 
ailway. but a few hours’ run from Washington. Itis unsurpassed for health, com- 


beanty of surroundings. The third year opens September 17,1908. Catalogue 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 143. 
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ure reservation next year. 
Odd Fellows and City of 


WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D. 


Sweet Briar, 
Virginia 


A 
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St. Albans School 


Prepares for best colleges 
and universities. Modern 
buildings. Experienced 
teachers. In the blue-grass 
country of Virginia. The 
climate all that could be de- 
sired. No saloons in the little 
city. An absence of gambling 
dens. 


Send for catalog. 


J. L. EINSTEIN, 


Head Master 
RADFORD, VA. 


Suburban School For Girls and Young Women 


Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hud- 
son, with a 80-mile view of the river, and only 40 minutes 
from New York. A thoroughly modern school with an 
unusually large es one teacher to three scholars, 
and offering courses almost as varied and broad as 
many of the best colleges. The social and school © 
life is wholesome and ideal, and the manner of 

living tends toward simplicity rather than 
dh extravagance. 
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ALABAMA BRENAU, Eufaula, Ala. 


SAFEST 
COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS Ë 
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RYO 


Largest Private College 
in the South 


525 Students from 25 States 


Non-sectarian: not supported by church or State; 


stands endy on its merits. Best religious influence. 
High curriculum, excellent faculty,thorough work. 
Forty free scholarships for tuition given. Largest 
Conservatory of Music in the South. Patrons say 
safest college for girls in the land. Free catalog. 


J.W. BEESON, Pres., Meridian, Miss. 
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| tion. Special Courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
is FA P °” ant žm i 7 E Commercial Department. Rates $300. 7hís school 
| was im Buffalo, said Smiley s CON has the unique feature of a Winter vacation instead of 


and for Bowman? Perhaps he 
would get Tracy after all. 

“Here, Johnny, TI sign for 
that. Tm going to meet Mr. Bow- 
man and Pll take it with me.” 

It may not have been exactly 
regular for the boy to give up 
the telegram to Smiley, but he 
was a novice and was anxious to 
xo to his dinner, and he handed 
over the telegram and departed 
with Smiley’s signature in his 
book. 

Smiley looked at the telegram 
and abstractedly held jt up to the 
light. Then he put it into his 
pocket. 

“I wonder whether TI have to 
order the champagne or whether 
this telegram is going to help me 
out?” said he to himself as he 
hurried along in the direction of 
the Italian restaurant. 


VII. 

As Smiley went up the steps 
he peered in at the restaurant 
window, the restaurant being on 
the parlor floor. 

There in a corner sat Tracy 
and Bowman. That was bad. 

But there was not so much as 
a dish between them. That was 
good. 

Into the restaurant he went 
and nodded to Signora Marinelli, 
who sat stout and shiny and 
swarthy and good humored at the 
receipt of custom. 

“Gooda night,” said she. 

He returned her quaint saluta- 
tion and then went over to the 
table. 

Tracy, who was facing the 
room, saw him first and he burst 
into a laugh. 

Bowman turned 
Smiley, said: 

“Hello, old man! Just in time 
We haven’t begun.” 

“Glad to hear you say that,” 
said Smiley, and his words con- 
tained a meaning that was not 
patent to Tracy. “Say, old man, 
this telegram came to the club. 
I give you my word I don’t know 
who sent it.” 

This speech struck Tracy as 
being most unnecessary. It went 
without saying that Smiley would 
not know who had sent the tele- 
gram. Wideawake business man 
that the Chicagoan was, he had 
not yet caught on to the fact that 
there was anything going on be- 
tween these two men. 

Bowman opened the telegram 
and read it. 

“I hope there's no bad news, 
Billy.” 

Bowman made a wry face and 
handed the telegram to Smiley. 
It read: 

“Mother fell on ice and broke 
arm. Come at once. Mary.” 

“Why, I thought the old lady 


and, seeing 


cealing his joy as best he might. 

“Wish she was,” said Bowman 
with a grimace. “She came on 
to-day to visit Mary—to visit us, 
and I suppose this happened on 
her way from the station.” 

He showed the telegram to 
Tracy and explained that the lady 
was his mother-in-law. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said 
he, looking first at Tracy and 
then at Smiley. 

“Why,” said Tracy, “there’s 
only one thing to do. Go home. 
Don’t mind me. Mr. Smiley can 
take your place—or we'll go home 
with you and do what we can to 
render assistance.” 

Bowman looked at the eager 
Smiley and laughed in his face. 

“Say, Harry, don’t you want to 
take my place?” 

“Why, I'll only be too glad to 
do it, Billy,” said Smiley, prepar- 
ing to take off his coat. 

“No, I don’t mean here. I 
mean wont you go home and help 
Mary out?” 

“Oh, no, old man. it would 
never do,” said Smiley with mock 
seriousness. “Mary wouldn’t like 
it; in a case like this no one but a 
son-in-law can be of any assist- 
ance. But Ill take your place 
here. Mr. Tracy- shall be my 
guest. You see,” said he, mean- 
ingly, “if I hadn’t happened to 
know you were here and hadn't 
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Hollins Institute 


Hollins, Virginia. Founded 1842. 


aoe 


For views of other buildings, see (Outlook, 
Review of Reviews, etc.) 


MAIN BUILDING 


A thoroughly modern school offering regular college and 
elective courses. Large and efficient Faculty. Beautifully 
situated in the Valley of Virginia, in an invigorating moun- 
tain climate. Sulphur and Chalybeate Springs. Seven brick 
buildings heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Early 
application necessary. 

MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 
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Virginia Institute 
Select School for Girls 


Patronage from many States. 
Altitude of 1900 feet---climate similar to that of Ashe- 


ville, N. O. Magnificent mountain scenery. Four- 
story brick and stone building of 165 rooms, with all 
modern equipments. 

Strong courses. University and Conservatory- 
trained teachers. Music school of 200 pupils, with 28 
new pianos. For catalogue, address 


J. T. HENDERSON, Box 132, Bristol, Va. 


Virginia College 
For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Va. 


Opens Sept. 24, 1908. 
in the South. 


One of the leading Schools for Young Ladies 
Campus of ten acres. Grand moun- 
tain scenery in 
Valley of Vir- 
ginia, ` famed 
for health. Eu- 
ropean and A- 
merican teach- 
ers Conserva- 
tory advant- 
ages in Art, 
Music and EF 
ocution. Cer- 
tificatesre 
ceived at Wel- 
lesley. Stu- 
dents from 30 
States. Moder- 
z i < ate rates. For 
- — - catalog address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Modern building. 


airmount 
A Church School For Girls 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 


A School of culture, refinement and high Christian 
character. Beautifully located in the mountains of 
Tennessee, at an elevation of 2,200 feet, in a region 
noted for its fine climate, healthfulness and the 
purity of its water. The limit of fifty girls insures 
personal care and attention and individual instruc- 


1a 2 
the usual Summer one. Catalog, with full informa- 
tion, sent upon application. Address 


Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, B.D., Director 


College for Women 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Ideal location in salubrious climate. ` 
Out-of-door gymnastics the year round. 
Courses of study leading to A.B., B.S., 

and A.M. For particulars address 


EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK. 
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Fauquier Institute 


For Young Ladies 


WARRENTON, VA. 


The 49th session begins September 24th, 1908. Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, on Southern R. R. 55 miles 
from Washington. A limited and thorough home shool. 
Rates $200. Catalog. GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M., Prin., Box 20. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Students from 40 states. 20 teachers.` Accommodations of highest 
order. Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Music done 
ment in charge of artists. Commended by two Vice Presidents of the U.S. 

Full information given on application to R 


t By Mail 


=== Music Tau 


7s IN 20 EASY LESSONS 
Our wonderful Simplex System 
saves time, money, work and wor- 
ry. No previous knowledge of 
{music necessary. Write for Free 
Book today. State whether you 


ev. B. F. CABELL, D.D., Prest. ` 


“ 
) - Tells ' 
MT Te Dthis FREE BOOK How 
Learn by mail in spare moments 
ychTjat home to play piano or organ @ 


Virginia, Norfolk. i W. se, pA he < “SE gai tore e Tes a IMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

nia, Norfo 3 > uan ave n: ve. f SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUS 

Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls PN IAN ROSEE COLLEGE (Por ta KE) 1 your move but I think you're SOTE Meine ee wade hatin 
One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home | Enrollment. Teter: mnes New. None but Steinway K mae | Phys- | checkmated.” RE ET ae PEENE i 


school for limited number of pupils. College Preparatory 

and Special Courses. French under native teacher. Un- 

usual advantages offered in Art and Music. Rates $325. 
MISS A. D. WEST, Principal. 


ical Work fine. Religious Life a Feature. Thorough Work Done. Rates 
Reasonable. Write for Catalog and be convinced. Geo. J. Burnett, Pres.. 
J. Henry Burnett, Gen. Mgr., 607 E. Main St., Murireesboro, Tenn, 


Which  enigmatical remark 


would have puzzled Mr. Tracy, if In answering, mention this Magazine. 
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CO COLLEGE 
Located on the top of a high hill, two 
miles north of Columbia, in the center of 
twenty acres of campus. Mod<dern ap- 
 pointments. High standard, with special 
courses in music, art and expression. 


Catalog from 
W. W. DANIEL, Columbia, S. C. 
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ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A High-grade College for Women. Ideal Climate—midway be- 
tween Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and Florida. Beautiful 
suburban location, overlooking the city. 20-acre campus. $250,- 
000 College Plant. Fireproof buildings. 20 experienced, uni- 
versity-educated teachers. A.B. and Elective graduate courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Write for catalog. CHAS, B. KING, Pres. 


Ward Seminary 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


44th year. Seminary, Special, and College-fitting 
Courses. Conservatory of Music. 175 oarding 
ee. Complete appointments. City advantages. 

autiful campus for outdoor sports. Delightful 
climate. For circulars, address 


J. D. BLANTON, LL.D., President, Nashville, Tennessee. 


1824—MIAMI UNIVERSITY—1908 


(Supported by the State of Ohio) 


The famous old college of the Central West. Beautiful 
campus of sixty-five acres. Fine Athletic Park. Splendid 
tymnasium and other modern buildings with fine equip- 
ment. Christian influences. No saloons. 85th year opens 
September 16th. Write for catalog and handsomely illus- 


trated bulletin to the President. 
GUY POTTER BENTON, D. D., LL. D., Oxford, Ohio. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 


Music, Art =: Nature Study 


Franklin, North Carolina 


Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 
Session Opens July ist, Closes August 12th—Six Weeks 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Directed by LOUISE BARILI 


Pupil of Mr. Alfredo Barili, Teacher in Barili Schoo) of’ 
Music, Atlanta, Ga. 


Music Course will consist of: Four individual singing les- 
sons a week. Ensemble work and duet singing once a week. Six 
a song = Age ey ae Mrs. 

. wice, Uyril Scott. or Tse. 

Students must be equipped with sas tae lor writing music. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 


eet of Colorossi School, Paris; Pupil of M. Simon, M 
anche, M. de la Gandara, M. Koopman. Teacher 
in Bryan Park Studios, New York City, 
also teacher in Atlanta, Ga. 
Art Course 


model, will consist of: Drawing and painting from life 
sed Four private lessons per week in landscape painting out- 
” ition Class criticism once a week in Studio. diass in com- 
l age a week, with criticism of Student's work. Six lec- 
ements of Space-art, Line, Dark and Light, Color 

Californi by Mr. Dow), House Decoration, The Missions ol 
Art; Ane Six Lectures—The History of Art: Development of 
in America, England, The Netherlands, France and any. 


| ong i. — on sel — must come equipped with 


| (as outlined 


NATURE STUDY 


Directed by MRS. DONALD WILSON 
Formerly Librarian in Atlanta, Ga. 


It will follow the outlines as given by Prol. 

Da <. University. Daily experimental work out-ol- 

Methods an ctures—Nature Study, Its Scope and Meaning; 

P xciting and Holding the Interest of Children, How 

Yep about Birds, Inserts Plants, Flowers, Trees 
Students should equi — a 

; í quip themselves with opera . magnify- 

M9 Glasses, microscope and note books. pee E 


SEN YARONMENTS, Franklin. North Carolina, only 
uated in th any om Atlanta, Ga., is a quaint, beautiful town sit- 
rive o To, midst of the Blue Ridge Mountains and within a day's 
titude js 21007: Highlands and other points of interest. e al- 
ok ae | eet. Climate delightful. Board at reasonable rates. 
i eo Atlanta via Southern Railway about $5.00. 
Tuition abl farag those wishing more than one course of study. 
to remain for k Ane — á À = entered ah Ae 
SIX weeks. student received alter Ju 
"h. For catalog and further information address 4 


LUCY MAY STANTON, Athens, Ga. 
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he had not been thinking that he 
was very hungry and that dinner 
was a long time coming. 

“Well, Mr. Tracy,” said Bow- 
man, rising, “I hope you under- 
stand this thing. We seem to 
have been running through a 
series of catastrophes, but at any 
rate dinner is near at hand.” 

“I wish you’d let me be host,” 


_ said Tracy. “Can't you come back 


after you’ve made your mother- 
in-law comfortable and we'll all 
dine together? Or do you live 
far from here?” 

“Oh, I live up in the hundreds. 
Thanks very much.” He turned 
to Smiley. “Harry, I may see 


you later. While there’s life 
there’s hope.” 
Smiley, purposely misunder- 


standing, said: 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that, I 
guess. A broken arm isn’t very 
serious.” 

“No, but I don’t give up the 
ship. You’re sure you’re not at 
the bottom of this?” 

“Lord, man, what do you take 
me for? Think Pd harrow up a 
man’s tenderest feelings? Why, 
I wouldn’t even put up a bogus 
telephone call on a man.” 

Bowman turned hastily to 
Tracy. “Were always playing 
practical jokes on each other and 
I thought maybe Harry was get- 
ting a rise out of me.” 

Bowman shook hands with 
Tracy, gave Smiley a back-hander 
on the chest and hurried out of 
the restaurant and into the “pay 
station” in the drug store on the 
corner of Broadway. 


VIII. 


After he had gone Smiley said: 

“Now this dinner is on me. I 
feel that between us you've been 
sent from pillar to post and we'll 
just take things comfortably and 
go to some vaudeville show after- 
ward where time is no object. 
Had Bowman ordered dinner?” 

“Only a couple of Martinis. 
Here they come.” 

“Well, that doesn’t count. They 
are not on the table d'hote.” And 
then, struck by a new thought, 
he said: “Make that another, 
Giacomo, and then bring on the 
regular dinner.” 

“Don’t order another cocktail 
for me,” said Tracy. 

“You must let me insist. This 
is my dinner, not Bowman’s, and 
it’s got to be my dinner from 
start to finish. I’m queer that 
way.” 

The cocktails were despatched 
in a health to Bowman’s mother- 
in-law; the second round came in, 
and with it came, of all persons 
in the world, William Bowman. 

Smiley rose from his seat and 
waved the flats of his hands at 
him. 

“No, no,” said he. “Mr. Tracy 
is very hungry. Don’t say your 
mother-in-law’s arm is set and 
that you’ve come back to take 
your place as host.” 

“No, I telephoned up home 
and the doctor’s there, but Mary 
wants me anyhow. I tried to beg 
off on account of this little affair 
—because I couldn’t really be of 
any service to Mrs. Grayson.” 

He looked at Tracy. “To let 


you into a little family secret, 


| 
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Mr. Tracy, my mother-in-law and 
I don’t do much talking, but my 
wife wants me to be on hand in 
case she herself keels over, and 
so I believe Pll turn my theater 
tickets and my position over to 
Harry here.” 

He handed the tickets to Harry 
and continued: “But as I want 
to do something for your enter- 
tainment, and as I think I can 
steal away from the house later 
on, suppose I meet you both at 
the Hotel Astor after the play 
and we'll have a champagne sup- 
yer.” 

“Very pleasant indeed,” said 
Tracy. “Sorry you can’t be with 
us all the evening. “It’s really 
been quite a chapter of acci- 


“Old man,” said Harry, “I 
think that champagne will taste 
very good at, say, about half-past 
eleven. And it’s very nice of you 
with all this domestic trouble on 
your shoulders to think of chain- 
pagne. Mr. Tracy, Pm glad 
you're going to dine with me. 
‘Ah, here’s Giacomo with the oys- 
ters. So long, Billy.” 
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of MUSIC ESTABLISHED 136; 
tSS Cladra-Baur-. = Direciress. = 
Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods of Foremost 
Eu Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION PEUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 


roundings. The most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident stu may 
enter at any time. Illustrated catalog FREE. 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


Three Hundred Boarders—representing twenty-six states. Varied courses. Faculty, thirty 
specialists with American and European training. Ideal location in Piedmont region of the 
South, near Atlanta. Ten Buildings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. 


Fifty new pianos, two pipe organs. Chapter houses for sororities. Gymnasium an 
Expenses $300-3500. Paris branch, party sailing in September. 


field. Outdoor games. 


athletic 


Summer School June 24---Send for CATALOG. 


Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 


Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877 


FOR LADIES—A College of unsurpassed excellence. All usual 
departments. Delightful home. Superb location. Ideal climate. 
Famed lor health. 


THOS. J. SIMMONS, 
information on request. 


— 


at the head of So 
8550.00 Piano free to 


a 


catalogue 


| AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE women 


DECATUR (6 miles of Atlanta), GEORGIA 


Offers advan s equal to any educational institution 
in the South, Elegant buildings. Full college equip- 


ment. Music and art. Ideal climate. Health record 
unsurpassed. For Catalog D. 
F. H. GAINES, D.D., Pres. | 


Centenary Female College | 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Distinguished for high scholarship and ae of | 
Christian womanly c ter. Location---prettiest town | 
in all Tennessee. Climate ideal. Four elegant brick 
buildings---steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold 
water on all floors. 634 feet covered porch al 
advan in Music, Art, and ion. Tennis, 
basket ball, and bowling. Terms reasonable. Write 


| for illustrated catalog. | 


Tuscaloosa Female College 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
A SAFE PLACE TO SEND YOUR DAUGHTERS 


Select College. Faculty of Specialists. Superior ad- 
vantages in Music. Art and Expression. Homelike ac- 
Beautiful building. Excellent fur- 


commodations. 
niture. Health record unsurpassed. Terms reasonable. 
R. J. HOLSTON, A.M., President 


HARRODSBURG, KY. — 


Beaumont College osm” 


A most beautiful school place (40 acres) for last 63 
years. Completely modern equipment. Degrees: B. Lit., 
B.Sc., A.B., A.M., Mus. B. Director of Music, a phenome- 


nally brilliant pupil of Leschetizky, who is said to be 


“The Greatest Teacher of Piano the World Has Ever 
Knowr.” COL. TH. SMITH, A.M., Presid 
(Alumnus of University of Virginia.) 


Southern Female College 


$200 to $300 per Year. A beautiful College Home for Girls 
and Young Women, after highest Virginia Standards. Stu- 
dents from20 States. Preparatory, Advanced and Finish- 
ing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buildings. Gym- | 
nasim, Social Training. 46th Year-Book. Attractive Two- | 
Year Courses for High School Graduates. Teachers of Piano, 
Organ, Singing, Art, trained under the greatest masters in | 
New York, n, Paris, Florence. Delightful and inspir- | 
ing home life, with Literary and Musical Societies. Strong | 
Lveeum Course of Lectures and Concerts. Tennis, Basket | 
Ball. Excursions. Illustrated Catalog. Arthur Kyle Davis, 
A. M., Pres., Box 200, Petersburg, Virginia. I 


Danville, Va. 
FOR GIRLS | 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUT 


Limited to 100. College Preparatory and Special Courses | 


for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and Instru- 

mental Music, Art and Elocution. Attractive home life. 

Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Catalog. Address CHAS. G. EVANS, Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Winchester. 
° Established 


Episcopal Female Institute "ey 
Healthfally located in the Lower Shenandoah Valley. 
College Preparatory and Post-Graduate Courses. Special courses in 
Music and Art. ocution. Rates $180 per year. References ex- 

changed. For catalog, address W. C. MARSHALL, Principal. 


Lafayette Sq., Washington. D. C. 
Hamilton Schoo 


THE 
For Girls and Young Ladies. 


Write for Catalog, WHITE HOUSE 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. 


1 OPPOSITE 


A. M., LL.D., President of both Colleges, will send Catalogues or other 
Write today. Address, Rome, Ga. (U. S. A.), P. O. Box 1012. 


-Ameri Conservatory. 
Eetpsie), Dérevtdr. Seven conservatory 


address Mie We. HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, Georgia» 
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American College of Fine Arts 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
An advanced School of Aesthetic Culture—Music, Painting, 


sg mt Languages, etc. The one college in Europe eri- 
can ladies. Lesen home. Large laculty oÍ great masters— 
the best in Europe. 


Southern Female College, LaGRANGE, Ga, 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America, 
Fine new pees ee home, fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
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eo do fr NORMAN Mas, Doc., (Oxford and 
teac Ali rooms tak 


hers. en last year, 


CONVERSE COLLECE 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


800 feet above sea-level, 35 miles from Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 61 degrees mean annual tem- 
perature, High-grade College for Women. Music 
Conservatory and School of Art. 

ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., Presidents 


Best Education at Lowest Rates 


Bowling Green 


A select home school limited to fifty boarding pupils. High standards 
of Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music and Elocution, 
Cultured faculty. Health record unexcelled. Tennis, boating, basket 
ball. Rates $147.50 For thorough education, abreast of the highest 


—An Old 
Virginia 
School 


| standards, at the lowest possible rate, in the best social and moral atmos- 


| phere, parents will find no school superior. Catalog on request. Address 
. BOWLING GREEN FEMALE SEMINARY, BOWLING GREEN. VA., BOX 500 


Southern Seminary 
BUENA VISTA, VA. (In Famous Vailey of Va.) 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 42nd year. College preparatory 
and finishing. Johns Hopkins University men in faculty. Highest 
technical standards in music in South. Patronage drawn from every 
quarter of United States. ‘‘Handsomest school buildings in State.** 
Park and Preserves of several hundred acres for out-door life and 
sports. Phenomenal health record. Distinct reputation for home life 
and for making finest woman of the girl. Terms $240. Two railroads. 


Address REV. E. H. ROWE, President, Box 630, Buena Vista, Va. 


(Formerly Virginia 


STUART HALL YT. meines 


Church School for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory. 
65th Session. Travel School abroad. Catalog. 


MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL. Principal, Staunton, Virginia 


us about 
a school 


We will send you cata- 
logues and school infor- 
mation of any kind which 
you cannot obtain so 
easily in any other way. 
This service is abso- 
lutely free. No charge 
now or at any other 
time. The following 
classes of schools are 
included in this offer: 


A—Colleges, Universities 
B—Schools for Young Ladies 
C—Boys’, Military 
D—Music, Art, Oratory 
E— Professional 
F— Technical, Trade 
G— Business, Telegraph, Normal 
H— Kindergarten, ara 
I— Correspondence 
Educational Information Burean 


526 Lesan-Gould Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
627 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1176 
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High Speed 18 ít. 
Runabout 


Speed: 12 miles per hour. 


This boat will beat any boat 
of its length, beam and power 
in your harbor. 6 H. P. Gray 
Motor, Reversible Clutch, 
Mechanical Force Feed Oiler. 
Mahogany finish. Starting rachet and control in rear 
of motor. Everything handy for operator so he does 
not have’to leave his seat to do anything on the motor. 
Auto steering wheel or brass double handle, as pre- 
ferred. Linoleum on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, 
Cleats, $265. ` NOTE—If you want to build a boat off 
these lines we will furnish them free to your boat 
builder if he buys and installs a Gray Motor 


GRAY MOTORS 
"122 eae nee +67” 


h p- éare, Shaft, Pro- 
r peller Wheel, Stuff- 
ing Box, Muffler, Batteries, 
Spark Coil, Wire, Switch, etc., all ready 
to install in your boat. 


6» with complete boat $9750 


p. outfit (xo? dare) 


Gray Motors are made in the 


and your palate craves something with m 
than just ““wetness’’ or ‘sweetness’ 


DRINK 


_ There is a liveliness—a satisfying something to it that 
pleases the palate and quenches the thirst as nothing 


Delicious—Wholesome—Refreshing 
GET THE GENUINE 


Sc. Everywhere ç 


oe" St 


“Five Days Free 
46 This simple, practical, accu- 
rate computer costs only a 
fraction of the price of key 
{machines and does every- 
thing they do except print. 


‘Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any posi- 
tion—at any angle. You can rest it 
on any desk or on book page along- 
ñA side column of figures you wish 

N add. It’s a wonder as a time saver 
and result-getter. Capacity, 9,999, 999.99. 
Let us send you one on trial. If it 
| doesn’t do all we claim, ship it back at 
| our expense. Write for Free Catalog. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
1818 Tribune Building, Chicago 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 


We Ship on Approval and trial 
to anyone in U.S. and prepay the freight. 


=) Try It Yourself 
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THE GINGER JAR 
A Tragedy 


So Seasick 


The affable Captain Duggs, of the 
Hamburg-American liner Prince Os- 
car, was commiserating with a sea- 
sick passenger. 

“Seasickness, sir,” said the captain, 
“is a very nasty thing. Some people’s 
sufferings, though, are far more atro- 
cious than yours. I once carried a 
Philadelphian who suffered dread- 
fully. 

“At the height of his seasickness 
this poor Philadelphian beckoned his 
wife to his bedside and said in a weak 
voice: 

“ “Jenny, my will is in the Commer- 
cial Trust Company’s care. Every- 
thing is left to you, dear. My various 
stocks you will find in my safe deposit 
box.’ 

“The man paused and sighed. Then 


s= Verse and Picture 

E By R. J. DEAN 

: Vainly isthe lion, 

Tryin’, tryin’, tryin’, 

To slip his bond and flee 
away; 


Soon he will be dyin’-— 


Great is his endeavor, 

Never, never, never, 

Can he tear loose his fast- 
ened tail— 


His foot is on it ever. 


Thin from lack of dinner, 

Thinner, thinner, thinner, 

A careless step has sealed 
his doom— 


Poor unlucky sinner. 


Always the Way 

Tommy had been invited to dine at 
a learned professor’s house, and his 
mother was anxious for his good be- 
havior at table. She gave him elabo- 
rate instructions. 

“Well, Tommy, how did you get 
on?” she asked on his return. “You 
are quite sure you didn’t do anything 
impolite?” 

“Well, no, ma—at least nothing to 
speak of.” 

The mother’s anxiety was aroused. 
“Ah, then, there was something wrong. 
Now tell me all about it, Tommy.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much. You see, I 
was trying to cut my meat when it 
slipped off the plate on to the floor.” 

“Oh, my dear boy; what ever did 
you do?” 

“T just said, sort of carelessly, 
‘That’s always the way with tough 
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If you are not satisfied with bicycle after he said, fervently: 

using it ten days don't pay a cent. EUN “<‘And, Jenny, bury me on the other 
Factory Prices bicycle or a | side. I capt stand this trip again, 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until alive or dead > 

you receive our latest ArtCatalogs of high er 
grade bicycles and sundries and learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
It Only Costs acent to write a pos- 


Found His Man 
tal and everythin will be sent you FREE A story is told of a New York car 
by. return mail. ou will get much valua- ` 
e 


information. Do not wait; write it Now! | conductor who had once been in the 


Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, atc “la r- xs š 
repairs and sundries at half usual prices. ministry, and who retained some of 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B 104, Chicago | his former ways of speech in his new 


largest and most uptodate plant 
in the world devoted exclusively 
to making 2-cycle marine engines. 


1, 2, 3 6 4 Cylinders, GUARANTEED by a responsible 
2 1-2 to 40 h. p. concern---ask Dun or Bradstreet, 
or any bank in Detroit. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY---Our output enables us to keep 
stock on hand and make immediate delivery. 


Write today for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 50 Leib Street, Detroit, Michigan 


meat,’ and went on with my dinner!” 


She Was Not So Greer. 

Not all young matrons are so unso- 
phisticated as is the customary “Mrs, 
Newlywed” of the newspaper funny 
man. One striking exception resides 
in Harlem. 

Entering a butcher shop on the eve 


STINSON’S DEODORANT 
TOILET POWDER 


Is a sweetly perfumed, hygienic powder which dispels all dis- 
agreeable odors from the person. It constitutes a delightful re- 


lief from chafing, itching or prickly heat, and isa healthful 
cleansing antiseptic highly refreshing after the bath. Buy a box 
and use it at once. You will be delighted. Sold by all drug- 
gists or direct, 25c per box. 


STINSON CHEMICAL CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


In answering, mention this Magazine. 
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| We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct 
| shipping ‘to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
— agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO., 983 10th St, Terre Haute, Ind. 


tells you all about the things you 
need to know when planning to 
build or remodel your home— 
whether a cottage, villa or man- 
sion—the care of a flower bed, 
garden or lawn. 


Beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, with sane and sensible 
suggestions, and examples in 
every department of House- 
Building, Decorating and Fur- 
nishing, Gardening, etc., by the 
best modern authorities. 


Special Subscription Offer 


Send us $1.00 and the magazine will 
be mailed to you for six moriths. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Yearly Subscription Price, $3.00 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 


No 


calling. He had been at the front of 
the car collecting fares and when he 
returned to his platform a well-dis- 
posed person told him that a man had 
boarded the car at Houston Street and 
had found a place inside. The con- 
ductor stepped inside the doorway 
and ran his mild gaze up and down 
the car, but could not be sure which 
of the passengers was the late arrival. 
“Will the gentleman who got on at 
Houston Street please rise?” he asked 
‘almly. The man arose involuntarily, 
and with a bow and a “Thank you!” 
the conductor collected his fare. 


A Permanent Position 

There was not even standing room 
in the 6 o’clock crowded car, but one 
more passenger, a young woman, 
wedged her way along just inside the 
doorway. Each time the car took a 
sudden lurch forward she fell help- 
lessly back, and three times she landed 
in the arms of a large, comfortable 
man on the back platform. 

The third time it happened he said 
quietly, “Hadn’t you better stay 
here?” 


Got Back 


Esmeraldo—What play do you en- 
joy most? 

Gwendolen—Oh, there's nothing 
that compares with a good squeeze 
play! 

Esmeraldo—A “squeeze” play! And 
you are not ashamed to confess it, you 
giddy— 

Gwendolen—Ashamed? I was speak- 
ing of a trick in baseball. What did 
you think I meant, you insolent crea- 
ture? 


The Tannery 


“What building is that?” asked a 
stranger of Willie Billfuzz, pointing 
to the school-house. 

“That?” said the boy, “why that’s 
the tannery.” And he feelingly rub- 
bed his back as he passed on. 


of a large house party to be given at 
her home, she saw displayed a dozen 
chickens. 

“Please pick me out a half dozen 
chickens that are tough?” she said. “I 
have a special reason.” 

The butcher put aside seven. 

“Are these all?” she added. 

“Yes, madam,” was the 
“These are all the tough ones.” 

“Then send the other five to my 
house at once,” said this young ma- 
tron. 

The butcher is guessing still. 


reply. 


Heard at the Circus 
The “professor” was assuring his = 
auditors that the strange animal they ~ 
now beheld was the only one of its = 
kind in captivity. A mild-mannered ; 
man edged his way to the front and © 
waited for a pause n the oratory. | 
“Is that an amphibious animal?” he 
asked timidly when his chance came. 
“Amphibious?” retorted the “per- 
fessor”. “Amphibious, nothing. Why; 
he’d bite you in a minute.” 


What He Needed 
The waiter girl knew a thing or two 
about table etiquette. So she sniffed 
scornfully as she said: “It’s not our 
custom to serve knife with pie.” 
“No?” remarked the patron in sur- 
prise. “Then bring me an axe.” 


Why He Objected ° 

He—Oh, please, Miss Jeanne, do 
not call me Mr. Durand. 

She (coyly)—Oh, but our acquaint- 
ance is so short. Why should I not ` 
call you that? 3 

He—Well, chiefly because my name ` 
is Dupont. 


The New Squire 


An old offender was recently intr 
duced to a new county justice as John 
Timmins, alias Jones, alias Smith. | 

“PIL try the two women first,” sa 
the justice. “Bring in Alice Jones.” 


Sa A. 
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Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L't'd., London, Ontario. 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


Copyright 1907 by Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
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“The Queen of the Surf” 


makes a sorry sovereign of the social season, with complexion ruined by the sun and wind of vaca- 
tion days. The use of Mennen’s after the bath, and daily, will obviate the trouble. 


MENNEN’S TOILET POWDER 
is an absolutely pure, high grade toilet powder, which not only heals the skin but soothes the skin, 
not only hides al skin roughness and rawness, but heals them. Mennen’s relieves and prevents 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. After bathing and after shaving it is delightful, and in 
the nursery indispensable. 


For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,”’ 
with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
104 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental Odor } No 


Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 


w 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


MENNEN’S BORA TED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) Especially prepared for the nursery. J Samples 


